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ABSTRACT 

This 

and attitudinal aspects of. young 

developoent and briefly describes a variety of instruments designed 
to measure stich development. Information: given for each instrument 
includes: author; source, variables examined, type^ of measure, age of 
children test is designed for, ^nd brief comments about the test* 
Three major types of interactions (peer, adult and task) are 
discussed in relation -tc three levels of contextual variables s 
{geographic athd, ethnic/ situational antecedents, and** person with whom 
interaction occiirs) . Observational instruments- used to assess the 
development of specified behaviors and attitudes vary -with each of 
the 'selected ^dimensions*. Among the attitudes examined in the measures 
.described are self^qoncept and sc.hool related attitudes, parental 
role expectations, peer interaction behSvior, classroom "behavior and 
cfrilti task* interaction are also discussed. In addition, other 
measures of socioeinotional development and the child's social role * 
perception and integration are outlined. Appendices include 
information^ on developmental screening tests and observational 
measures, (cp) " : : 
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I. HOW CAN THE QUALITY OF DEVELOPMENT -BE ASSESSED? 

,It is clear that the Socioemotional domain of development 

v 

• cannot and should not be considered* as separate and distinct from 
the cognitive and perceptual-motor realms , since the organism 
functions as a whole and each sphere influences and is influenced 

<by the others. 1 Juhfortunately, time limitations have compelled us 
focus on one section of functioning - the Socioemotional domain. 

In order to assess the quality cJf development it must be 
decided what types of data will be examined. We have identified 



two basic types of data i»e.^behaVioraiUand attittidinal data" (Areas 
III, IV, VI,-J3/ VIII B, have a behavioral focus. 4 Areas I, V, VI, 
A, C, and VII have an atT^itudinal focus.) Again these data are 
not looked upon as unrelated. That attitude^ are expressed in 
behaviors is obvious; although Fishbein (1977) has cautioned .that 
attitudes are predictable' only to specific behaviors. That behavior 
change can influence attitudes is also evident. A child, who, 

ause of- Ibeing rewarded for paying attention to the teacher, 
increases his focus on, the lesson may develop a more positive 
attitude toward school tasks - because of his behavior change. * % 

V. 

Yet despite the interconnectedness of these two types of -data, dis- 

; . r v 

tinquishing between them. is thought to be useful because it gives 
necessary weight to both the clearly observable aspj^pts of socio-^ 
emotional development as well as to the, equally important but less 
easily tapped parts of development i.e. , feel ingsu/perceptions and';/ 
altitudes.' 



Three major types of interactions have 'been differentiated as follows : 

1) Peer* (behaviors: 0 Areas II, III and VI B and attitudes: t,VA and VII. C). 

2) Adult (behaviors; Areas III,.VB and attitudes: I and V). ^ 

3) Task (behaviors: * Areas IV aiid attitudes IB, VA and B). * 

Quality of development cannot be conceived of^ts a list of 

behaviors and attitudes.. Behaviors and attitudes do not operate 

in a vacuum; their manifestations are contextually determined, 
V? 

For example, child may show certain types of behavior with ^her 
children and a completely different \set of responses to adults. 
Cpxltext is a term^ usually applied to describe the immediate 

setting. We have found it to be conceptually helpful to distinguish 

• / , ; / 

three levels of contextual variables in the current . % study. Thfey. 

aire: 1) geographic and ethnic variables, 2) to whom the 1 behavior 

or. attitudjp is directed (e.g. , peer^ teacher , or other adult), 3^ sit 

<t> * > 

.uational antecedents. For example, theumea'ning of aggressive behavior 

* • r V 

on the part of the child varies depending on whether it occurs in 
responses to extreme provocation or f in respond to slight frustrations. 
In addition to specification c(f the various contexts of the . 
*' nature of both behaviors & attitudes, it is necessary to determine 
< the nature of succ^ps criteri^. Certainly in some areas we cannot 
accept the proposition that more of the^positive or the less* of 
negative behavior or' attitude the' better. For example, as Anderson- 



^Messick (1974) point but in relation to Self-esteem, "Here is a 
' case in v^hich the goai is nbt necessarily to develop higher and 
higher* feelings of worth but rather to avoid any' instances bf „ 
'ex-trelnely negative self -deprecation (At adult levels, positive 
e?ctremefe in self-esteem-grandiosity, may also have pathological 
implications! ) M (p.' ^89). The same point may .be made regarding 



behaviors toward peers; for example, some dominance behaviors are % 
a goocl thing btit constant dominance to the exclusion of balancing 
i abilities* would not be favorable. 

Three approaches to these problems 'may be distinguished: 

■ 

s normative, criterion and theoretical approaches. These approaches 

1^ • T ' 

need not be mutually exclusive. Whatever the approaches, however, 
they must be developmentally , geographically, ethnically and sex 



sensitive in determining the types of behaviors and attitudes wiich 

would be considered to be indications of the quality of development. 

Let jjs consider each of these approaches separately. The 

normative approach is advantageous in its attention to developmental { | 

geographical, ethnic and sex .variables , but it does not make seftfce in 

/ * ■ \ - ^ % 

the present study. If the purpbse of Head Start is to improve the 

/ • * *v " , 

quality of development and to improve behaviors and attitudes, tjiSij, 

the existing norfas for specifiq populations cannot pVpvide us with a 

standard of success. More absurd, and less appropriate* would b£ % 

* use of the norms for another population, e.g., high £.e.s. or middle^'- 

, class. Anderson and Messicjc (1974) raise additional questions ^\ 



with regard to a' normative approach. Group norfns shift overtime 

• • • • 

and there are changes in the meaning o'f scores ai^ different points 

1 , . 

on, the measurement scale. Furthermore, these authors continue, such 

an approach tends "to focus attention only on those variables with 

which they have had a good deal of" Experience or which have been 

' L < • : ' 

extensively/measured (and that cari: |\ean the variables that have 

• . C V . ^ • \ ^ ' . 

been easy ah^« inexpensive to measure)," (p. 286)\ One should also , 
mention the dangers of a normative approach in possible abusive use 
of scores for purposes of stereotyping or labeling 'individuals or 



.groups, ^ 
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K thepretical approach is based on theoretical conceptions of^ 
the nature of normal or Healthy 'child de^elopmeht and the relation- 
ships of l(he child's behaviors and attitudes to the \f f ects of 
interactions with his/her ^environment. As Anderson and Mes^ick (1974) 
point out^"The approach should have the advantage not only of idenj:i- 
fying important Variables, but also of considering those variables 



in hierarchical and independent structures. -Mediating and organizing N 
processes "in the hunan being could tfren become the organizing 

Scheme for structuring and implementing the goals" (p. 286). Although 
theories may be helpful in suggesting criterion behaviors and attitudds 
to examine, no theory is developed to the extent of telling us even 
broadly how much of what traits a child should have, or what^a variety;' 
of healthy balances of traits, behaviors and attitudes would i>e. 

Theoretical approaches woulct be more „ sensitive to longitudinal 
^nd^. sex- than to geographical and ethnic variables. 

• A crite rion approach promises much for. the present study • 

Such an approach would focus on criteria for good development at 

• * 

various ages." Parents, teachers,. Head- Start and - elementary schools 
administrators from a variety of geographical, ethnic, background 
can be solicited for their views. It would not be a prediction of 
success approach (see cogent criticisms" of such an 'approach by 
Anderson and Messick, 1974 p. 28$). This process .could provide c* r: 
a £ere and now approach - developmenta lly s^isitive to. developmental 

stages and* sex variables. • * . i 

■* ♦ n j> « • t 

Theory can suggest behaviors and ^attitudes worthy of study. 1 
Approaching teachers, parents arid administrators; in different *. 
geographical, ethnic contexts with this information and exploring 



With them definitions of behaviors* and attitudes, levels of 
behaviors, to be Valued, at various ages and f of boys and/girls an 

relevant contextual var^bles can be profitable. Inputs of teachers, 

-* • ■ * * ' 

parents ^and administrators can all be considered and a consensus 

ajrxiv^d^t. Or parents can "be tapped for their views of healthy 

development"^ horn^ and teachers and* administrators for their ^views 

of good development at school. s****** 

These groups might be asked* to provide * information in the 

following 2 ways: * - * — 

a) By being asked which of a set of behaviors tfiey would value 

^ in the child, as student and as child? in relation to 

peers, teacher, , outside friends, etc. How would *they like 

u - • 

\o see the child* develop? _ 

* . How woulcl they define £hese l^ehaviors and attitudes? Which 

are most important least important? 

b) # By requesting these groups to select the best developed 

children bas^d upon ^extensive descriptions in a broad pool 
of children - 4 not limited ethnically, socioeconomically 
or geographically) . m Then extract the qualities that these 
children possess, (the types of behaviors and attitudes that 

. these children exhibit) . This is somewhat similar to Burton 

/ - • - - 

White's approach in the Harvard Stydy of Social .competence. . 

% 

* ♦ o * 

Let Ute now turn to a delineation 9f specific attitudes and 

behaviors which we feel are the components of good development* We 

propose these as a basis upon which judgements of others, for example, 

teachers, can be made. Our choices are, to a large extent, based on 

the work of Anderson and Messick (1974 ) } but include, also observations 

made by the following: Baiimrind (1970), White et al (1974), Wemstein 



"(19^9), Hoffman (1975), O'Malley (1977), Shantz (1975), Collins (1977),- 
Raiz.en et al (19747* and Berger* (1977j)., The selections are based 



* 9 



6n theoretical dictates (see Anderson ancj Messick (1974 p. 289) as 

well as upon behaviors thought to be currentl/ valued by teachers 

* * ■» * « 

.arid society. 
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v . ' 
ATTITUDES 



1. * Seli^Ccyicept 

a) A/ Reasonably positive' and differentiated self-concept .which 
is reality based, -//the child is ,able to differentiate in what 

v : - ' ' f • * * * > • 

situations he is b,est, alright, not so good, "etc. and has a self* ?■ 

' / I - " [ 

identity which is quite positive and ,is fairly constant across tinte * 
and situations. .Realism rather ^than ^degree of positiveness.is 
valued. As Anderson and Messick ^ (1974 ) indicate /'Realistic appr.aisal 
^of self and feeling of personal worth, while important objectives' 

in their bWn right, also, undergird resiliency , in the face of failure 

/ v . * * 

or frustration and are reflected in level of aspiration and other 

/ * , * i * 

motivational'"processes" (p.* 289). (Areas IA and IV F).* 

b) / Child has feelings of power over his/her own fate within 

' • ■ • \ ■ * 4 H* • 

realistic environmental constraints'. {Area IC) * 

^ c) Child has 'positive sense of- racial identity . (Are^ IF) 

V • 6 • : . 

d) Child has reasonably positive feeings about his/her body 
and physical attributes. (Area IE) 

C e) Child has reasonably satisfying feelings about him/herself 
in relationships with his/her peers - i.e. as a member of a grotip 
(Area I „ . 

2, School related attitudes: ' * * 



a) Child has reasonably good feeling about him/herseif as" 
learner and student. (Area IB). , 5 



ERIC 



*Please note £hat Roman Numeral area designations refer to chart 
Addendum III" • . • • * 
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b) Child has reasonably positive „ attitudes toward .his/her * iw ♦ ' 

v - 1 • * ' . 

teacher, schdol environment and tasks. tArea V A) 




. • c) Child feels scho<jf *is important to Jiim/her. \^r^a V B) . a ; 

■ - . . " * * ' * * * ^ • . V *^ - . 

and he or she is Interested in being successful JLn schodl. * 

/ ' """" ♦ * * . 

< * % . • . 

*• • .. • 

BEHAVIORS r • ' - * 

1. With Peers: (Areas II/ III,, and VI B) ' 

M " , . • . 

• a) 4 Role- taking behaviors or "evidence of^ood social cogiTition^ m . * 
i.e„, the ability to* ^ccuifateJLy take the role- of the other, tb .« 
^conceptualize the thoughts, emotions, intensions' and view points 
-of others. Tliis provides a basis -for empathy, for .obtaining/ satisr < 

• • v ' j • * • 

faction in interpersonal relationships, for predicting the impact * 

' .-A J • . . . , 

that various, lines of action or response wi£l have on another and 

for filexibili-ty — including _ a large arid varied repertoire of . 

* * * , * * * ' 

appropriate response^. . i 1 ' 4 

b) Communication .skills - these involve -accurate reception. 

• (listening, seeing, \under standing ) ^4md accurate &nd- competent * ^ \ 



\ 



expression, ^^^L verbal $*5d nonverbal. Communication skills havei 
recently been round to -relate to sodlal-cognifcion level iji what 
Delia and Clark (in press)** call "listener . actap ted communication 1 -. 1 / 
The present report ^req^g-nizes 'thve* impa^pnce of social cognition 
and -cpmmunicatiXDn skills, but d^qes not elaborate 'on, .th^se 'areas fof: 
reasons discussed .on p. ^ . m < - {> i . >v • 

c)* Child exhibits prosocial behaviors-^ - i.e., child is usually 
cooperative, helpful and fair when^The opportunities present tljem- 
selves and when situatitmally expected'. As thte child majb\te»s he/ % 

* '•' v ' .•• ":■ • < v 

she becomes increasingly so ajid aware of the- principles u]5on» 

\ " % : - 



/ 
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which such b'ehavioit is basfed. ; - 

d) * Cfrild displays affection to other children, .both verbally 
nd nynv^rbaLly- ■ ^ > 

e) Child forms* relatively stable friendships evidencing 

inued intertest in interacting with particular others ^ 

* * * * . 

Child regulates his/her antisocial behavior. , * • 

\ 1.. child does not show recurring pattern of disruptive, 
Violent, hostile behaviors* . / ] 

2^ child is able to^ express aggression in socially acceptable 
ways - (nonviolent and no,n-viplating of others). 

g) Child able to assert verbal social control. Asserts 
his/her own rights. Shows competitive responses. Shows evidence 
of dominance behaviors (initiation of activities and interactions.) 

h) Child able to' follow - and, to change respprise* set 

r •. - - ''T • ' • 4 ' • "* •- ■* ' ; ' - . 

when necessary - and responds with alternative solutions to 
intarpersbnally frustrating circumstances*; ^ > t 

j)' Child able tx> play alone. x - 

* k) .Child enjoys humor, and fantasy play and adult role play. 
2) , With Teacher Areas l£l and VII. ' ^ ^ - > 

a) Child is. aware of teachefs specific role and behaves 



accordingly. < 
^ fr) Child displays affection toward and interest- in the teacher 

'V • 

(approaches teacher positively) • . ♦» 

% c)' Child exhibits prosQcia]/ behaviors, usually cooperative, 

"A ' * " i 

helpful, obedient, dependable. (see I with,Peers C) . ' 

■■ • /• ----- 

d) , Child regulates his/her antisocial behav.ior (see 1 with Peers' f ) 

e) Child evidences abilit^^to trust the teacher, %o ask. for 
help when needed. 



0 



f ) Chil^d shows ability to work independent of teachers help 

1 ' . . 3 r 

or/ positive reinforcement, though chi3,d is responsive to teacher^ 

a*b^ention and positive reinforcement. 

3) Task- delated Behaviors (Area IV) 

~ ^ 



:hilc 



a) Child shows ability tp follow directions . - . 

> j * * 

b) Child shows ^ability to complete tasks .and keep* attention 

focused on task-attending to relevant areas for- appropriate' lengths , 

of time and at appropriate level of concentration. Caij work ^ndepen^ 

% ' f * 

dently, goal-oriented, f 

cS) Child shows competence in taking tests ; ije> able to concentrate, 

Wiirlrng to cqoperate /in* testing- situation. 

d) Child shows behavior which is ref leative without becoming 
compulsive yie.^in other words a good balance is struck between 

. reflection* and ability .to respond. ■ - 

e) Child* evidences creative thinking skills (see Anderson and N 
Messick 1974, p. 9l)and a positive disposition toward creative • - 
thinking. . * . , v r • 

f) Child /able to set realistic goals . for self. 

g) .Child knows when tp Seek help . He/she is appropriately " 
self-critical and shoyrs* frustration ttflerance. - 

g) Child seeks to, improve ^kil Is, ^s pleased with improvement 
or mastery and seeks learning experiences independent of rewards. \ 
Child evidences curxt>sity.' 

i) CJiild selects out. relevant learning cues rather than * 
attending to incidental cues. 

j> Child has a good rangKof* responses and evidences flexibility 
under both- frustrating and nonf rustrating circumstances. 



II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PRESENT STUDY ' 

* • t 

Our organization of "areas anil dimensions has been based . * 
primarily on the Design for a National Evaluation of Social 
Competence in He<=£d Start Children by the 1974 Rand Corporation 
study. (Raisen pt al).\For'an outline o£ the present study see 
chart? (Addendum III) on page JL26> # We have' been impressed by jthe 
scope of the work and the careful discussion of areas and dimensions , 
in terms of issues and .methodological probleiis. We, have differed 

from the approkqh of v these authors both in a few broad issues and 

; ' f * 

in- the focus content of specific areas. In the broad issues we 

• * ■ * >. — : ' 

include a stronger emphasis on a longitudinal approach. Zimiles 

Jl-73) coji^n±l^^Xgiie.s for* a longit udin al appro ach fnllh w^ 

"Another .problem, well known to everyone but just as widely^ 

ignored, which bedevils those who seek a more relevant and 

•comprehensive evaluation of scljpol .programs is 1^he fact that a 

good deal of educational intervention is exp'ected to have future 

father than immediate impact. Yet evaluation research is so 

dominated bjfc a mechanistic, 'push and^pull outlook that we h&ve '\ 

learned to pretfend that 'whatever findings show up ^immediately 

constitute* the essential impact of an .educational program. Such 

a perspective ^nyites a narrow apd superficial approach to education. 

(P. 6) . . ' 



We also stress the quality of child development outside of the # 
academic setting, and, on, the examination and consideration of the 
contexts of behavior , and the nature of specific programs "in an effort 
to answer the following questions: 1 - How does Head Start 4 influence 

the-quality of child development? (what are the varied effects as 

r,» • * ■ ■ ■ 

evidenced in behavior and attitudes? * 2 - ,How are these varied 
effects -fefeing achieved,? (nature of programs) . 3 - With whom 
*iwhich children) ' is it achieving these various^5^sults? (specification 
is. of numbers of independent variables.) 4 - What is th£ longitud- 
inal nature of these effects in various subpopulations? 

We also would suggest a Consensus approach ..which implies that 
the measures and assessment techniques chosen should probably await 

0 » 

1 ' L 

' input front parents, teachers and administrators/ so that measures 
selected will assess aspects ^of development of interest/ concern 
and value to the^ population* being served and will relate to the goals 
of specific programs. - . * t 

. ' . - • . / ' • • •: • ' % ., . 

More specifically (area by area) we have differed from Raizen 
' t + 

£t al (1-974) in the following ways: Areas \ Self-Concept/, V School 

Attitudes/ VI Home and Family : We h^ve expanded and refined attitud- 

f inal areas! by including additional dimensions. ' ^ 

a) Una^r Self-Concept (I) we have enumerated various aspects 

of self- concept in addition to the more global concept considered 

» , • - 

by Raizen et al.^jue., .as Lear t ner and Stu^ent\ Locus of Control/ 

Social Self/ Body Image and Racial Self Concept. Arguments supporting 

such an approach are included* in the text. . , 



b>»-A^ea*V ( ScHool Attitudes ) . We l^ave discriminated separate * * 
aspect^; ;of a' child's attitudes toward school; his feelings toward 
teacher>etCV ^fron^the importance the child attaches to school 
„ and intellectual pursuits. 

4 * c> Ar&a. V£ '( Home and Family ) . We have included the importance - 

of school. success. to .parents, parent verbally expressed attitudes 

f .* , •* * ' ' * \ 

^oward tfte child's school experience, and parent assessment of the 

I * - " • 

child's behavior at home, (and possibly observer's ratings of' - * 

child 1 g home? behayior \ j ^ ■ ^ 

• d)^ 9 Area II ( Peeass j,. , We would emphasize the ne^d for a better * 

conceptual framework $nd rationale for\he selection of, particular 

instruments measuring' 'both sociometric data and peer interaction 

• styles. We wotild also like to see use of observation instruments 

not limited to^study of behavior during free play time, but rathep f 

extended possibly to the examination of several standardized situations 

Also recommended would be an instrument which /Could accommodate 

specification of antecedents^ ^g.^ peer aggression, peer attempted 

* control] peer request for affection** 

.e) Area III (Classroom Behavidrl) What Raizen et al (1974) 

- ' <# f . : 

call Role Behavior toward Teachers and Their Responses is really 

- ■» 4 , ^ > 

teacher arid observer ratings of classroom ,t*3havior- and .includes 

1 rating of child- teacher interaction, peer interaction and child-task 
• ~ ' ~ ■ : \ • ^ ^ I 

- interaction. Observation of child- teacher interaction in our opinion* 

^Nsjiould "include a broaden context than a single f \art^g and crafts 

peribd" and. should allow for specification of antecedent variables 

^ (^g^teacher asks for cooperation/ teacher asks question, teacher 

offers help.) since child response has different meaning depending 



on the antecedent conditions. (This will also .yield* information ' 
relevant to teacher training)* ' "*"'•«■ "> r . ' 

We have included several categories , omitted by these authors ' < 
such as reflectivity and creativity, (see~Collins/ 1977) and have' 
divided others 4ai what we feel should be a 'more informative manner, 

• \ : y . 

. such ds substituting Attention Control for '.Direction Fqllo^ing as a 
strongly related aspect of Task Completion; and Directipn? Following 

is cohsiff&ered separately since thfere are measures whicj/assess , • • 

' > - ' *** 

this specific area. We have included Response Range t as an aspect 

V » 

9 * , 

of Task Behavior aridyjiave omitted Aohival Data and scalesVof early 
adjustment from this section since tfiese data relate to all aspects 
of a child's school behavior and adjustment. They appear u^der 
Area VIII (Other). * 

We have heft included Role-Taking abilities and Communication 
Skills at this poii)t, not , because we devalii^the importance of 
these abilities as btiilding blocks upon which the quality and styles 
of interpersonal relationships are based, but because preliminary 
examination of these areas suggested tcf us that the present state- 
of-the-art of measurement of rdle^-taking, abilities, particularly in 

/ * ¥ , ^ 

the age range under study X 3—7 years), does not merit its inclusion, 

* . t { 

at "£his point. Hoffman (1976), for example, in a f review of the litera 
ture/reports tftat **ole-taking abilities are evidenced only as late * 
aq 6 years old in laboratory settings, yhen clinical evidence v^ould 
argue for a much earlier development.' The literature in this area » 
is developing rapidly and a different^ conclusion might be reached 
in as little as a year or two. * t 
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Precisely because we consider: role-taking abilities as so ^ 
basic *to the development of communication skills (Shantz, 1975/ 
and to personality characteristics which are critical to healthy, 
positive* development^ and because testing in these areas cati be 
easily translated into % remedial teaching tasks* we have included a 

r 

bibliography of recent studies in the area, (Addenda) in wljiclr we 

^ > » • 

delineate some of *the aspects of role-taking under consideration, in 

i *r \ * v* * • . 

Recent literature. A^rurther look at the Computer search indicates 
ttfat current interest is^very strong in thfes£ areas. Perhaps t ad&r 
itiona>l time on an ongoing basis shcjuld be devoted jto a thorough 
review, of the literature in these &r&asjj in the hope that a b^sis 
for devising meaningful ways of assessing role-taking and commilni- 

* 4 

cation skills can be' found. ( 

' / 



•eric 



• hi:: use., of observational techniques 

/ ' ' >■ •"- t * * ' . ■ 

• '■'•■•'£} ■ • . ■• 

0 \ It will be noted that many;, observational techniques axe 
'include^ among' the v instruments "listed*. Although observational 

• t , . A. ' 

.techniques are generally more expensive and intrusive.* their Virtues, 
ia the* present^context, far outweigh the disadvantages (particularly • 



those '/process type" instruments which measure -antecedent conditions) 
Mes sick ^nd Barrows, (1972) have pointed out that " . . • educatipnal 
rese^lrcli and evaluations should focus not .only upon the outpokes * 
of edXicaition but also "upon €he^,process and ccmtext of education / 



thereby, encompassing within its preview several broad areas cro & 



measurement concern, input/ c^itext, process and outcomfe.." ' (p.262)\ 
Taylor (1976) indicates the wide range o£ critical data t£at is lost 
in^ an outcome approach: * "Foir instance, what aspect^ of the teaching 

procedure or teacher's behavior accounts for any changes that occur? 1 

i ' * ' . 

If .there* is a lack of change* what aspects of the program m^y account 

for it? What are the differences among various programs? 1 ! (p. 3)* , 

ZimiMes (1973) similarly calls ,for. a more detailed description of 

V_ ,_JL • _/ . X ' . 

the school environment, of antecedent, variables, of the independent 
variables/ stating it is "absurd to assess the impafct of a program 
without considering what actually went m on in the program*" (p. 8) 

% \ r t > : * , 

*For a detailed 'description of observational instruments see 
Coller (1972). Bibliography in Taylor (1976).. . ' 
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Examination of context. gives information not 'only* as* to the 
bases for changes and development within. the child but also an 
understanding, of; .the li^t^re* of cfiildr en ! /s responses to the'* " 
measurement tasks. (Anderson et al- (1972).) — Observation, studies' V 
give u^more ; than the "whys" Of change or lack of it — they c<3.n 
give* us the possibility of guessing at approaching b et&er *under- 
standing' of tfre meaning of a particular behavior to. a specific 

# * < • 4 * • * 

* ' * ** • 

child/ 4e> how ^salient that behavior .id for that particular child ' 
and changes in thei conf igu'ip^ion of „ personality and**sociai charact- 
eristics for the specific child. c (See ' Zimiles, 1973^ The problems 
of salience and configuration of traits and - abilities is ignored by- 
more mechanistic measufes,, and only partially handled, by. observation 



technicpes — which enable a movement in £h.e right direction." . 

J 'Context is* also " an important factor in the, initial selection af 

* * . ' ' ' ' • ' < . • 

behavior §;~and attitud.es to be examined, an i§sue which we shall 

again consider in oar description of criterion behaviors. It might 

be pointed out that iri additipn to the data obtained in descriptions 



of antecedent conceptions in the observation instruments included in 

# ' * - - >° 

tliis report, a, broader and more intfensive look at context might be, 

desirable.- Such an approach is suggested by Zimiles^ d.973) and 

Taylor (1976) and is exemplified in recent studies such as Angrist 

and Borke (1974), or. Rent fro w (19^5), Rayder et ^al ( 19 7 5) / Kennedy * 

* » 
and Ely (1976). See also techniques described by Qo&Ler (1971), 

which include context of child behavior. .Praise for observational 

* * •* 

techniques*. must be tempered by consideration* -of jraethodojogical 

</ * 

issues and problems. One of the chief prtJtuerhs relates to observer- 



erjc . _ v , .V;. .. . 



reliability J (See- Taylor/ 1976 and S.usman et al\.(1976) foiN 7 . ^ 
discussions -of this issue and ^other^; • ■ * 

• In sum, it {night lie stated that observational scales , "particularly^ 
.procesa^easures^^ft^give additional inforihat^pn not available 
front rating scales in the ,folfc5wing ways: (See Bronsdn*, 1975) v . 



af) * Information m is more objective* ; 
J$ m Concrete behaviora^ referents a,re, necessarily gi^en for "whaH 

is* meant. * . * . - * * * ^ 



^c) ~ Significant antecedent" variables can be identified, (process 

• 4 



can be described ) x giving £he possibility of understanding be- 



Kavior attitude change, 'its nature and* the condit ions ♦ for su<£h 



\ ' change* ; v ' \ ; % . t> 



d) Opportunity' for understanding the 'relationship of certain 



behaviors to the whole. f , 



' IV. CRITERION BEHAVIORS/ATTITUDES AND CORRESPONDING 

TEST MEASUREMENTS / , > 

Our Selection of Measures 

, . / 

For feach 'of the selected dimensions we^Tiave "identif ied f> / 



whib^ 

the 'development of specified ^beh^vjtors and attitudes. We have 



existing instruments of measurement which may be used to ^ssess 
, * * \ ' * i 



endeavored to provide a broad, picture of the available instriiments 

* ,# - ■ / 

within each dimension. Seven major sources were used for the! , ^ 

collection* of this information: Johnson (1976)-;' Walter (1973), 

' ^ - * • / ■ 

Ral^en et ar'(1974), Guthrie et al (1971), Head Start- Test Cbllfection 

(1973, 1977, 197*7)., Collins (1977) arid Computer Search of * 




Documents. ' Fo'K each measure* we have included information that should 

.enable other members of the project to select and further investigate 

those £ests and instruments 'which appear most useful "and relevaift. 

A, broad and inclusive listing of tests -with brief descriptions, shpuld 
* . * * . ' • 

provide the opportunity for selection based upon an understanding 

of the project e^s a whole and its demands, and also based upon 

consideration of criteria determined by the panel of "experts. " * 



/T ' 
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'1. Self -Concept or Attitudes Toward Self 

Self-concept . emerges^ as a central concept in the noncognitive 

outcofoes of education. ^^his is reflected in the increase in the 

• v 

number of studies on 'seif -concept: in the early l$70 f s and* the 
emphasis on the enhancement of the child's self -concept as a 

. • s y . . 4 X * ' ' - . . • 

critical goal of education, particularly of the disadvantaged. 
(Shavelson et al, 1976). Rayder et al (1975) in their evaluation 
of the Responsive Education Program, ^jilead Start and Follfc^Through 
programs for children ethnically and culturally different from 
white middle \class 'childreri) point to two major /objectives fbr 
the learner, one of which as the development o£ a healthy self -concept. 
They indicate jbhat "In. long-range 4^Eins, a healthy self -Concept 

' N ____ 

i$ probably /the most important single' objective in .the development * 
of an .individual. " (p. 5) The relationship between positive* * 
self-altitude^ and academic success has l5feefr-well established. 
(Raizen &t al, 1974 p. 229, and Shavelson et al, 1976). 

i • , - f 

Self-concept (esteem) may be defined as follows: "a-persoanl 
judgment o'f worthiness that is expressed in the attit;ud£s the 
individual holds toward himself." (Coopersmith, 1967 p 4-5). 
Self-concept is used *'in the. literature both as a global (general) 
.attribute and &s a more differentiated concept. Shavelson et al 
(1976) point out that general self-concept and differentiated aspects 

of self-concept have different features. .For .example/ general 

\ \ 
> self-concept appears^feo be stable, whereas differentiated aspects 
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of self-c^cept would thought to be" more situation specific and 

hence more Variable* For th'rs reason we have chosen to include both 

geftera^ mefcsur«e]s- and more specific measures.* The areas we have N 

included i^i the flatter are based both, on f'4ce validity >and on 

categorization of fekisting tests, 'the following 5 specific 

dimensions fyave been included, 'Academic Self-Concept, _ Lpcu£ of * 

Control, Body t Image, [ Racial. Self-Concept, and Social Self. 

Shavelson et ^al (1'976) caution that the state-of-tfye-*cirt of 

measurement of self-concept is still problematic, despite the / 

recent surge of interest. Validity, is questionable on the grounds 

of imprecision of definitions irfaking it difficult to specify for 

* * «■ * 

particular instrument the "population of, subjects for which rt thev 

measurement techniques aJid interpretations would b£ appropriate" ^ 

(p. M08) > and' the lack of clarity' of con^^tuaT. dimensions on whi^ch 

the definitions could be classified. These , authors additionally 

stress that for a given instrument/ "data suggest, ^bhat generalization 

of construct interpretations ? ac*ross different p^ppulatioiW of 

subjects may be hazardous" (p. ,409). We would suggest in attempting 

to partially deal with these problems that individual interviews 

should be conducted with subsaiqples (varying cultural and geographic 

a, - • f * 

.backgrounds) of subjects Vto reveal the most meaningful and important 
(consistent across groups), self-evaluative dimensions in general 
self-concept, specifically those which are fairly consistent across v 

. .- ■ i ■ 

.groups. * , • • . 



4 

, o 



it should additionally be pointed out that recent literature has 

* *- ' ' ' ^ 

Tieyealed the importance of the effects of raca of experimenter or 

sJ tester on the measurement of self-concept and in pai^kicu^ar - ttie 

, measurement* erf racial self-identity (eg*. Starke? and>Bo*yie, 1575). 

r Ije tiave. separated s : elf-report ipeasures from what we have, called 

-"inferred sel f- concept ", i,e 7 the assessment of self-©bncept by others 

-V ' ' ' i c . \ - . ' ' " • •• " ' ^ 

abased on overt behaviors. It should be .noteii that the two type^hof 
- scaios have not been ^hown to Joe highly qorrelatedi, (Shavelson et 

to 0 \ ' • t * . * * 

al, 1976),. . ' . * w ' '. # 

Another i^ssoie which deseryes^consideration* is the qpu,estxpn of 
if f erentiation of self|-ccBicept. . It i& important for a Shild - <^ 
% to haye* a reasonable viety of* himself, hi^ bod^ Ijis -abilities to^j 
relate to others, etc.; buj^vouldii y t Realistic sel$-appraisal as 
compared with globally super-posrgj^e self-esteem fte the goal of • * 



✓ 



\ 



_i^j£bod "quality of development"?' 0 To a^^^l^^xtent the correlation^ ' 

betw^n £spira±iori level ancT achievement on spedific tasks ds considered , . 

in Area IV. But jperhapfe^xamincition of self-cdncept in light, of 1 " 

data ohtained in other a/reas . (such as Areas I peer interrelations^* 

% and 1^1 classroom beh^aor etc) might pr;ovid^fitare useful information/ * % 
*,\> * # /■ ~ ^ / & * . * 

Ar General Self-Esteem / " . * - 

. ^ — : — " — ; 1 — • 5. . " 

"A personal Judgment of vorthin^g that is a expressed in the 
attitudes the individ.u^l tiolds toward himself " (Coopersmith, 1967, ' 



pp. 4-5). - * ' • 1 1. • - r ' . ' \ V •»« 



? 

r 
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' ,s ft * 

* . «) Tests which are based on information obtained directly 

-s ( * from .child * ■ . . ■ 

. • V * " # * 

1. ♦Preschodl' Self -Concept Picture Test . 

" v Author: R.B. Wodlner * . , * ' ' 

~ ' ' ' ' " \ . ■ ' ^ ] ^ N ' 

Source-. Johnson (1976) pp 70^709. ^ ' : 



7 



Variable: r Incongruence between self and ideal self concept. 

<f ^ Type of M: Nonverbal interview, forced chorifc * 

' Age: • Eaxly childhood (approx. 3-7 yrs.) ■ v 

Comment: different sets available appropriate to black and' 

* v .whifee f , 'boys and girls. " . % 

' <2X ^IS^owh IDS Selfr-Concept Reference Test ^ 

r *' n ; • • : « : 

Author: B. Brosn - - . • 

• Source*. Walter (1973,)'' pp<-231-233. , , ' . 



Vaa?f§;ble:. Self -concept . ' 
t * t * Type of *mV 3erf-report, dichotomoXis choicd * 
- * ■ j# % , Age:/ pfesfchoo^, to«K * ( ^ ' *" ~. < 

^ ^ , ^ Comment: , <Ubrms, available for. variety ^of populatiohs - 
age rarig^s. . There is a follow tfhrough version. 



3* Pictorial Self -Concept Scales 

' 7-j ; - t 

Authors: A.S. Bolea, P.W. Felker and M.D. Barnes 
Source: Walker (1973 p. 244) v 
Variable: Self-Concept 

8 Type of <M: Nonverbal Self -report inventory, sorting task. 
Age: K to 4th grade ' 
Continents: Based on Jersid's (1952) self-concept categories. 
Good reliability. Validity for minori-ty groups, has not been ' 
assessed. ' 

4. Tfiomas Self-Concept Values Test ^ ' t J 

Authdrs: W.L. Thomas 

Source: Walker (1973, pp253-254)., 

™ » * 

Variable: Se^lf-Concept 

Type of M: Verbal self -report inventory ^ • 

Acfs: 3-9 years * . • * 

* Comments: Child makes .selections assuming perspectives 
of self, mother, teacher, and pears, self-concept scores for each 

\ ' ' •At 

these perspectives available k as well as a total self -concept 



score. Reliability was tested using Head^Sjbart Children* 



• Ydh 



5. McDa^niel-Piers -Young Children's SeLf-Cpncept Scale , 
'Authors: E.D. McDaniel and E.V. Piers 

\«. 

* ' s » 

Source: * Johnson * (1976, p'p 698-699) „ 

Variable: Self-Concept * - ' 

Type of M: , Questionnaire * " r 

* _ . * • * * „ »* 

Age: * 6-9 years > 

Comments: This test is a revision for younger Children • 



» ♦ 

* of th§, Piers- Harris Children' *s Sllf -Concept Scale. Would 
require further revision for H. S. purposes. The verbal 
nature in the text might prbvide difficulties in this* regard* 
' Has 3 part score fan addition* to total score ie. Fueling Self? 
School Self, and Behaving Self. ♦ 

I \ • * r * * * • " 

• 6. How, I See Myself Scale 

Author: I.J. Gordon * * , ' 

Source: Shavelson et al (1976/ pp427-428j, J>' t . . 

Variable: Self-Concepts 

Type of M>: Self-rating scale 5 point * 

\ Age:' 3-6 and 7-12 (2 forms) 

• * ** ' » 

Comments: At preterit, the scale is most often used to measure 

~ ■ ' m • 

changes in certain aspects of self f concept resulting frqjjju 
xnterventxon programs. ► _ • . „ 

7. Self -Observation Scales r Primary # \ 
Authors: A. W J. ^tenner and W. G. Katzen Mfeyer"* , 
Source: Head Start Test Collection - Tests for Spanish 

Variables: Self -Acceptance, Self-Security v 

* . * - - 

Type of M: t ^ ^ \ 

Ageis: k - Grade 3 1 f % 

Comments: Measures also Social Maturity T SchQol Affiliation* 
and Achievement Motivation (See V - B) . A Spanish version 
'is also available. 
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• ■ '' x . i *" r -26 * * 

• •* • 

* ' ^ \ -*•"-. 5 ' 

\ .*•»■* 

8. The Columbus Picture Analysis of Growth Toward Maturity 

* ?-» 
Author: ty.J. Langeveld . , ' - > 

t " ' ' • . •* / 

Source: . Guthrie >'(197i). - . r " r 

Variable: Chj-ld's relation to self, to parents , educators, 

peers and-others in situations related to growing ma tprity 

axid self,-feliance . - , 

Type of r M: ; , ;Proje J ctive Test 

-.Age: 5 to maturity ; ^ ■ ' • * ■ 

.Comments: -Interviewer requires a lot of training. 



9. Primary* Self-Cdncept Inventor y 
' See I - B 

10, Self-Observation Scales : ^Primary * e \ \ 
See V V 2 ' * ^ , ' 
Includes, following 5 dimensions:.- Self- Acceptance, Social 
Maturity /^School Affiliation, Self-Sectfrity and Achievement 
Motivation, \ 0 x% 

11. Children's SelfVsocial Constructs, Test:; Preschool Form 

Self -Esteem subtest . ♦ • , 

Authors: , B.H. Long and E.H. Henderson 

i • • • # V 

Source; Walker (IS'^3) pp235-236 ' / 

Variables: How Qhild feels about self in comparison with * 

♦* • i \ 

other children, social , interest and, dependency , identification 
and^ prefer eiice for others, realism as to size and minority,,, . 
identification. Both Head Start: and middle class children 



iHdren' s 



\ 



tested.^ Head Start children's scores were significantly 
lower than middle class children's. In a' longitudinal, study r 
self-esteem scores increased significantly between K entrance 
and end of 1st grade.' * 3d 



12. Coopersgath' Self-Esteem Inventory 



\ . .Source: Johnson (1976 p 685) 

r • . - . 

Has been used very widely but age of use Is 9 years to adult, 

'i 

b. * Tests which are based on ratings or observations of others, 

— . " i ; 1 

also called "inferred self concept " . 

1. Inferred Self -Concept Judgment Scale m ( 

Author: * 
" •* Source:^ Walker (1973 p. 239) E0019 124 " 

VariabTef" ^ Self -concept " ~ " "~ * — 

Type of M: Rating Scale. , • „ 



) 



=5 *g£ , 0 

AgeY Preschool, to 3rd grad£-. * 4 - 

Comments: Test with culturally varied low* income children* 
2. Perception Score Sheet ^ - , x 

'Authors': A.W. Combs and D,A. Soper * * 



Source: Walker (19T3 p. 2^3J 



Variables: Self generally, self as instrument, ,self worth 
peers, self with adults, self with teacher, self and the school 
curriculum, perceptions of children, perceptions of adults, < 
perceptions of teachers, perceptions of schools, „ , 
Type of M: Observational technique, rating scale 1 < * 

Age: K 2nd' grade ^ # 

Comments: Can separate scopes for -the various area's be 
reliably obtained? 
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' 3. Self-Concept Sub Scale of Evaluation Scale (SCES) 

; ; * — ~^ — ~ ; — : * - 

Authors: ' A.lT. Butler, M. Church, M. Swa^zi ^ . w 

Source: Walker (1973 p. 250 . 
Variable: General 'self -concept 

Type of M: Rating scale based on, .observations interviews 
and proQectives. * , 

r * 

Age: Preschool to K. 

Cdraments: Need Highly trained raters; Validity meastres^not 
available, includes assessment of self- awareness', feelings about: 

-self r progress toward self-suf ^iclejicy:,^ task - invo^eiaeiit , _ , 

* * 

openness to new experiences and ability to relate to others* 
Has a broad' spectrum of data on which to base judgments. 

4. Evaluation Scale of 4 and 5 year old .children 
Authors: A.L. Butler, M. Church, M. Swayzi ' , . 
Source:' poller, (1971 ,p,.. 21) 



Variajjpl-a^ * SBl£ concept, child relation to other people, 
child in relation 'to his physical environment and, the child 
in^relation to the world of idea. 
Type of'M: Observational technique x 
Age: f Kindergarten * > ; 



\ 
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List' of Tests thought to be' of lees potential value: v 
General Self -Concepts » f < 

1. Children's .Projective Pictures of Self-Concept 

AuthbrsV MCNamara et al see*Walker (1973~ p;~234) — 

No validity reported.- * 

2. Riley Preschool Developmental Screening Inventory 
V ^Author: ,C. Riley r wee Walker (1973 p. 247). ## ' - 

Projective technique Whi^h 'require well- trained persons 
'to administer and 'score - validity and reliability of measure 
not available. 0 , 

3'. U - Scale Self - Concept Test * 

■ * # 

; Authors: R. J./Ozeljosky & C. T. Clark see Walker (1973 p. 255) 
Only'*fofc Kindergarten, - Self-conceit on this scale was 
related' to achievement and teacher's perceptions of children's' 
self-concepts but results of the U Scale were -found to be 
-^contradictory tp" other self -concept measures. 



<4., How I Perceive Myself j 

Author: E. -Do Rim see Johnson (1976 pp 692-693) , . 

Questionable reliability (contains only 10 items). Validity 
not*yet checked. 
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Self-Concept as Learner and Student - 

1. Primary Self-Concept Inventory ' • 
Author:' D.'Muller & .R. Leonbtte . 

Source: Johnson, > 1976, pp 709-710 % ' 
Variables w Self-concept factors' relevant to school success. 
Type 6f.*3f: Dichotomous pictorial stimuli selli-report. 
Age: 4-12' t) . * , 

Comments: It was designed ,to provide an economical 
procedure for evaluating several aspects, of self-concept 
relevant to school success. Initially constructed for 
* use^with Spanish/Mexican descent children -*but shown used 
Successfully with Anglo -America^ and Indian children. Stories 
printed ip. both Spanish and English. Three* ma jqr domains: 
Personal Self, o Social Self and ftntellecttfal Self measured. 

2. Faces Sc^le 



Author: J. R. Frymier ' * 

Source: Walker -(1973 p. 237) , . 

Variable * self-concept with.. regard to ^choo'l 

Type of M: S^lt-report inventory fc 

Age: S - 10 7< 

0 

Comment: Used in Follow-Through pilot studies. 
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3. Learner^ Self -Concept Scale L-SC 

• ~ ~~~ ^ : ~ '•• . 5 > - 

Author: New York State Education Department 

Sdurce: Walker (1973 p. 241) ' - , 

Variable: Self-concept as learner in regard to^ s J^sachers, 

peers and classroom material. „ * *. _ 



Type of M: Sel£-report, ^semi-projective inventory « 
Age: s Preschool • . ■ .i 

Comment: Forms available for White and -Nonwhite , Males 
and Females/ Could possibly be applied to old^r children. 

4. McDajniel-Piers Young Children! s Self-Concept 
Author:* ]L E. (So.tts _ 

Source: Johfison (1976 pp 677-6-79) - # ' " V * •* - : 

^Variable: Arithmetic self-concept, academi'c self-concept.* ' a 
Age: * -Elementary \ 1 • ' , * 

Type of M: Questionnaire with self-ratings. 
Comments: Field study -indicated that children spontaneously 
conc eptua lize self in this area in* the follpwihg ways, 
a) anient of accomplishment, b) .&Bility to perform compet- 
itively with peers.' c) liking for subject, d). progress as 4 

f) whether chila is*able to complete correctly particular 8 
tasks 1 Test^. was ^developed along these lines. The seven 
v point scale employed .would need # to l be simplified for use 
with ydunger children" and cpnly the 'academic, self-concept 
portion would be relevant. r . f '\ 



r.. . ' 

T * " 

B. / . 

b) Tests of inferred self-coacefrt as learner 

( Rating Scaled )' ; ^ # \V , 



1. Florida Keyy A Scale "to Infer .Learner Self -Concept 
Authors: W. W. Pujrkey, B. N. Cage, . W. Graves , , * 
Source: Johnson (1976, pp 689-691) ' ■ 
Variable: Student self-ii^age as learner -* * 

Type of Measures Rating Scale ... 

* , ' s" • 
Age: .Preschool * 1 * N 

Comments: Four factors were identified: relating/- . r 



asserting, investing and coping.. 
2. - Perception Score, Sheet . i 



See I A. B. 2 * , ' ' . v ^ 

a Less desireable tests of Self -"Concept as learner, and student K 
1. Self-Concept" Interview^ , , * ^ .« t « 



Authors: Fitzgibbon and Gi Nimmicht* 
see Walker, 1973, ^. 248 + - 




Comments: reliability not" .available, validity measures 



low, only applies' to kindergarten.- v . ' ... 

C. Locus bf Control ' 

= » ■ ^ 

* A child 1 s 4 efficacy in handling both social and academip situations. 
" is in no small measure rented to whether or ijot h£/she feels 

able to influence and shape events. Anderson & Messick^ (1974)' 

*. * *- 
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* *refer to' this as; "the concept of *sel«f as initiating and contrglling 
«» , > „ 
ageot," which they, define as follows. t "The child tends to initiate 

*>- 

^action and direct his own behavior within realistic environmental 
i . *"cbttstrai~nts, tie does not feel (italics odrs) powerless or a pawn 

orVeWirpjamental forces.." p. 289* Minorl"ti:es^wrth:~good reason, 

have frequently felt powerless and a pawn of the environment. 
Bruner (1975), cites a study by Maxine Schoggen {1969) ift which she 
pleasured EF^' s '(environmental force units), "an act by any social * 
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agent in the child's environment directed toward getting the child to 
seek a goal." for lower ara middle clasps families. Lower class * V_ 
children were found to be far lower in EFV's per/minute than middle 
c'lass children, suggesting that the* culture of poverty induces a 

s • ". * 

feeling of helplessness in the adults which is passed on to the children 



in terms of under- stress of goal-directeciness. , 

7 \ 
As Dr. Brunner eloquently states, "...But: in effect, insofar 

%^ 

as a subculture represents a reaction to defeat and insofar as it 

8 • 
Xd caught by a, sense of powerlessness, it suppresses the 'potential 

of those who grow up under its sway by discouraging problem solving. 

The source of power lfessness that such a subculture generates, no 

matter how moving its by-products^ produces instabil ity in the 

society and unfulfilled promise in human beings'." To translate 

this argument into terms appropriate to our context/ we might suggest 

t;hat to the extent that a child increase^ feelings of himself as a 

significant determinant in the .direction of his/her own behavior 

in his/her school environment, gains in positive attitude toward 

— ^ „ 

_ . « * 

school and in ^academic functioning would be expected. f 
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it is interesting to\note that in a study using the "Locus 
of Control Inventory", achievement ancPlQ measures, Follow- . 
Through students weire found to increase in Locus of Control 

0 tf 

scores as compared to controls even more than in achievement 
and I,Q Me asur es . (Johnson, 1976, p. 664*). 

1. Stephen Delys Reinforcement Contingency Interview 
Authors: Stephens £ Delys 
Source: Collins, 1977 p. 256 
Variable: Locus of control.^ 

Type^ of M: Self-report inventory, ope|^choice» 
Age: Preschool 

2. ETS: Locus of Control Scale 
' Author: N*. Shipman 

Source:, Walker {1973, pp.* 179-180) 

Variable: Locus of- Control"; Internal-External Cause 
Type' of M: v. Self-report; forced-choice^tiventory 
Age: 5 1/2 to 7 4/2 years. ^ 
Comments: Sets of pictures available for BlacJt ^nd .White 
boys and girls. Thiis test was adapted from similar test 
developed f or -Follow^Through evaluation. •* 

* 



3. Locus Of [ Corftrol Interview (LCI) 
Authors: C. Malasky, M.F. /shdfce, N. Milgram 
Source: Johnson (1976, ppf. 663-664) 
Varia'ble: 'Locus of control ' ^ 
Type' bf^Mi~~SWi sl± 




Age: 4 4-9 years ^ 

Comments,: Piaget type exploratory interview desigiT^d 

* " • r * .* ■ 

especially for young children with limited' verbal ^bil^ky 
Used with middle and lower class children* ' jg£udy v found 
that discrepancy between the two a classes increased with 
increasing age. Used with Follow Through children. 

/OSES* . 

4 . Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Scale 

; > * 

Authoji: Stanford Research Institute 



Source: Collins (1977, p. 257) 

) . ■ 

Variable: Locus of .Control, Internal-External Causation 
Type of M: SeLf -report inventory, forced choice N s s ^ 
Ages: 3rd grade Follow Through. & 




D. Sfocial Self-Concept 

V 

i This area considers/ the self in Relation to ( peers, i^e. 
how the child feels about himself /her self as a social beindf, and 
how,, he/she thinks others fefel about him/her. 



/ - \ . ,• ... , • 



1 . Brown Ids elf-Concept Referents Tes t ' 
Refer to.*; A, a, 2., r • • » ' *• 

Comment: Includes section pn hoy children ^ Seel mothers, 

• *t / : 9 ■ 'V, ' ■ ' 

' t;eachers and peers view them. ; 

J ! * * ' 



2. Primary Selfr Concept Inventory 
Refer to I, B, 
Comment: Includes socWil-self , domain.,- 




3. .Self Observation Scales: Prima 



2 



Refer to I', A, a, 7. 




0 



IS? 



Comment: Measures* Social *Matui*fcty* . ** ^ 

• ' .. " a" / 

4 . m Faces Scgie ^ - ■ * * ; ' 

See I. B,- a, 2.>> 

Comment: Measures social -relationships "(also home^ situations) . 
\ * ♦ - 



5. ~ Percep txon-Scor^Sheet„ ' _ v. ^ «j k 

Refer to 1^ A, b, 1. » . - **' '? ~ 

6. Children's Self-Social Constructs Te&fc: Preschpol Form - 

— ■ » ■ : ■ — ' — ^ 

Esteem. Subtest * / •> , * 

Refer to I, A, a, II. . ' ^ 




ERIC . v . • v *w 



D. Body Image < s * . * 

-This includes the feelings the child has' toward his 
body, fiis feelings of attractiveness, strength, health and 



SizeV 



1. Children's Self-social Constructs Test; Preschoorr Form 

» • » - - ~ ■ „ . 

Self-Esteem Subtest 
Refer to I, A, a,' 11. 

Comments: Measures 'realism as to size. 

2. Primary Self -Concept Inventory 
Refer to I, B, a, 1. * 

Comment: Personal Self dimension includes physical size 
and "^moti^na^r-g^byb e. 1 4 — -■— '—^ — ^ 



3. Faces Scale 

1 i 

Refer; to I, B, a,- 2. 

♦Comment:, includes section on. physical development, j 

4. Thomas Self-Concept Valines Test \ 

-Refer to ~J, A, a, 4. , ^ * • ^ 

* * • ♦ 

Comment; Infr3sades a value dimension of size,' health and 
.attractiveness, \ strength, male acceptance,, cleanliness. 



5. Body Size Concept Test and. Body Image' Test 
* Author:. F.A. Mulhauser ' *NP* 

•i Source: Johnson (197.6, pp. 681-682) 

Variable: Concept of body size and body im^tfe. 
^JType of M: Test s . 

4 Age: * 4-6 years. * 



* » 



P. Racial Sqlf-Concept* . 

Racial^Self-Concept includes the evaluative feelings of the 

child toward members of his/her own race in comparison withj*; 

feelings toward others. It also considers the .tendency • of thd* 

-» « • 

• * *~\ * 

chxld to identify with his/her own" race. It. is interesting to', 

note that in an assessment of • empirical evidence in support of 

construct interpretation of Gordon's How I See Myself Scale, it . 

was reported that the item, "My - skin is 4 nice looking" loaded on 

~-4Ae~^actci ^of a c a d e m i c . a dequ a cy . — fih*w*i gon efc^aJ HSH£l* p ._ £28) t 



* T; Moreland, Picture Interview - ' * • • 
- Author: ■ J.K. Morland 
♦ . * ' Source: Johnson (lSffeTpp. 1110-1111) 

- : . o 

Varxable: Racial acceptance, preference/ self- 
identification and classification, ability. 



Type Pf M s Structure interviews with pictures. * 

Age:\ .,3^9 years . 
' • \ 

Comment:' Well structured test,' high reliability. 
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2. Children's Self-Social Constructs Test ; *~ 

5 "~ ! — 1 — > : - 

Preschool Form, - Self Esteem Subtest 
Refer to I, A, a, 11* 

' v ' » 

3. Preschool Racial' Attitude Measure 
Author: J. El Williams • , 
Source: Johnson 41976, pp. 1120-1121? 

.Variable: .Evaluative, responses to Euro- and Afro-* 
"American persons. * ; \ 

Type of M: Picture-story interview. - 
Age: 3-9 years. * 

• 4 . Social Interaction' Test * - 
n ; — * - 

Author r J t M. Handler 

^ Source: Johnson (1976, p: 1138) ' 
- r * • 

Variable: Children's verrbal attitudes toward black 
and white children. • .* " ' > • ' \ 

__!Cyp^ Of M» g+y^i<M-riT»fifl inj^KSdLsK Kith p^r^jj^i^ju^^iii^^ 



Comment: Test designed *t<5 be used' with kindergarten^ 
children in integrated suburban 'schools to determine 
v their -verbal- social perception of white and black 
children after particular intervening experiences. 

5. Tricultural Attitude Scale 

^j^*" • * ■» 

Author: P.A*"Zerkel # 

**•-.* * 

Source: Johnson (1976, p. 1149) 




Variable: Attitudes an9 knowledge t Puerto Rican/ 
Anglo-American and Blacfc American cultures. * " 
Type of - M: Pictorial scale: 

Comment: 'Test designed* for evaluation of programs that ^ 
prppose to enhance ethnic identity or cross- culturaik'tmdei?- 
standing among any one or more t of these three target groups, 

-6. Racial Attitude* S£x- Role Picture Series' 
- 1 m 

Authors: J.E. Williams, J.K. Roberson / • 

Sources Walker {1973, p. 57) ; 1 - \ 

Variable: Racial attitudes (also viewsuoh sex-roles) 

- - « • j • \ • : • 

Type of M: Self-report; semiprojective- inventory, 

^ j s * ' 

baseql on Osgood's Semantic Differential. 
Age: A Preschool to K. . 



7. Social Schematic 

Author: Educational Testing Service 

Source: Walker (1973, p* 61) .,/ 



Variable: Interpersonal racial atti*udes7* r 
Type of M: Self-report^ semiprpjective , 
'Age:* 4 1/2 - 9 years. /.* - . ; ^ 

Comment: Used in second : jfears of the ETS Head. Start 

J* * 

Longitudinal Study * (Shipman 1972). 



as?---' 
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8. Color- Meaning Picture Test Revised 
Author: J. E. Williams 
Sourc^:' Guthrie (1971, p,p24) 
Variable: Racial attitudes. 
Type of> M:" Picture test. 
Age:^ 3-6 years. ** 

Comments: Racial attitudes measured by the 
evaluative connotations of colors. 



v 

/ 



c 



J 



<1 



V 




Peers 



A. Peer Acceptance; 

, Extremes of peer acceptance or rejection h^ve been found to 

. » . <* 

be predictive of later emotional adjustment. The desire or lack 
of desxre of peers to' associate with' a particular chj^fd seems to- 
be rapidly stabilizing in kindergarten and first grade. (Raizen ' 
et al, 1974, pp. 1.60-161) (Asher, „ 1976) . . Sociometr'ic techniques 
have. long been used to assess level 'of peer acceptance or. rejection. 
For* our purposes the children who^are social outcasts and 'those ^ 
who are the most popular would be appropriate. Such an instrument 
would enable us„to answer questions , such as: Does Head Start, help 
children at £he negative end of the spectrum to develop necessary ■ 
social skills to move them aVay f rbfo that end when the£ attend 

first grade? Do those children at the top of the Head Start list 

* ^ » ' / * / 

retain their popularity in first grade? Ethnic parameters of choice, 

represented \by the number *of inter- and intracranial nominations 

should be s exp!ored, particularly in the first grade context if 

gerieral SES level of the classroom is higher /than of Ij^ad Start ' 

.children. The effects ofL this socio-economic background discrepancy 

* might be xeflected in data related "to schopl attitudes and self 

.attitudes* (Raiz.en et al, 1974). 

An undifferentiated friendship crioice wouid probably be most 
appropriate to this age rangfe and wotfld <$ftre ' information sufficient 
for identifying the extremes in sociom^tr^c choices: This informa- 
tion can be elicited through requesting th^ee positive and three 



negative socicfmetric ^hoices^ as suggested by R^i^en et al., (1974,, J 

^p. 161k"£he method of admin j.strati6n 'found in-^he following te'st 
can be used.- X - s 

1. Minnesota Sociometric Status Test > / V • 

Author': S. 'G. Moore I- Institute of Child Development. 

Source: Guthrie (1971), X . " * ' % ' 

Variable: Sociometric status, social acceptance. * f * 



Type of M: sociometric 




^^^ge: . 3-5 (buir^etn^^ used -with older Children). 

* It jnight be cpns'idered ' that the^same type of information \could . 
be obtained without the use of separate sociomejbric measure , simply 
as one of the sets of data available from a^Slassroom Observation 
technique (See II-^L#6 e.g'. McCandless-MarsH^ri Play Interaction 
Measure) . '. 

B. Peer Interaction Style - ^ . ' 

, Behavior twoard peers, is \y^iversaliy accepted as an important 
aspect pf child development (e.^. Bpumrind, 1970, White, 1974, 
Anderson ( & Messick/ 1974, etc.-) . Gottman et al (1975X examined the 
relationship between social skills , social interaction ,and popul^ity 
in third and- fourth grades in^middle and low income schools- and 
found that popular an§ unpopular childr^rf\dif f ere'd in their knowledge 
of how 'to make friends, on Observational measures and on the refer- 
'entidl communication 'task (with significant interaction effect of 
income level). • • i 

In 'other words, popularity, in some sense was related to specific 



ways of relating- to other children and specific skills the child* , f 
has. in dealing wit!h peers.. For an understanding of the Sffect of 
Head Start on the development of social skills>use of an observa- 
tional technique is^ recommended, ' ($ee pp. 17-19) . As Soar & Soar 
(1972) state, "How better to measure pupil socialization than to 
record the way they respond to each other as »they initiate and pursue 
a task whfch is .real to them". (p. 256). 

; ■ ' > 

Choice of the specific categories of behavior to be observed 
and the criteria for evaluation of the data has been discussed 
in the introduction. <-The major questions this section addresses 
are; , • 1 ' ' . 

- What changes in behaviors toward peers occurs as a result 

. _'• p . 1 , • 

of thej.Head Start , experience? ; 
• \ 

- How do these changes relate to specific program, geographic . 
. and ethnic variables? . . - ^ 

Hqw do these changes relate to out 'of "school' behavior?/ 

- . V _ * .... r ... 

. arrd to teachers 1 perceptions of child's peer interactions? 
^ Observation of more than a fr'ee play period is recommended, 



r 



e.g., semi-structured play ]3jgjfcLpd. It would* also be advantageous 
to use an instrumertt^^HKj would allow for identification\pf 



antecedents , and nature of situational v^riablesje.g v competitive 
situations, cooperative' situations , aggressive acts from others, 
affectionate behavior initiated by another, etc* , in order* to* 

m I', 

see how the child responds in varying situatibns, and to be abld" 
fco assess appropriateness of the response to the 'context - not 

'only the frequency and relative frequencies of behayiors. : 

/ 



Executive Skill Profile 

Author: M. B., Bronson - Harvard University, Laboratory of*** 
■Human Development , Roy E. Larseh Hall, Appian ^y, Cambridge , 
JJfc, 0*2138' . > ' i 

. >' V • < 

Source: PSOO7906 * 
Variables: .Social Skills. ^ 

Age: 3-5, teceritly used with first anc| second graders; 
Type of M: Observation technique. 

Comments: Sodial skills defined by the following* cfetegbries 
of observation: time spent in social play, cooperative play, 
associative play, parallel play, conversation, fantasy, no 
activities, nunjber of incidehts^.of social control of peers, 
competitive responses, successful competition, being controlled 

by peers, offering social help, , using Cooperative strategies?^ 

_#*■ 

asserting verbal social control, asserting rights, not accfeptinc 
£ules, resisting peers, resisting peerg success, hostility, . 
showing positive and negative social affedfc. 



Stevenson Behavior Unit Observational Procedure 
'Author: tf. W. Stevenson &*N. G. Stevenson^ 



Source: Walker (1973, p. 299) ^ 

Variable: Social behaviors. 

* # * • 

Type of *M: Systematic observation categories. 

Age:* Preschool to K. - ^ 

Comments: Social behaviors are defined and coded as follows: 

; • ' . * . ^ • • ■ 

Social Participation, .iack of Social P$£iticipatioh, 



"interactive, Attentive or *Ndninteractive, Social dbntrol^ 
Response to Social Control, ..Initiation of Aggression, 
' Friendliness, Unfriendliness, Contapts with Adults, 
Routine or Group Situation. : & child's race" did not 

A. < \ ^ 

influence the type or degree of social ^nteir^ctioiighe 
had with other group members. Ii^ did not inf lu£npt? the 
type or degree of social interaction he .had' with .other 
group members. It did influence the -number "of social-. 



behaviors. 



Social Behavior Checklist ** ' r * 

Authors: D. Oglevife & B. Shapiro 
Source: Walker: (1973,. pp. 288-290) — . t . ' 
Variable f- ^Social' competence;*. * . \ ni ' J4J j r ^^ 
Type^of M: Systematic observation categories . 
Ag£S : 1-6 ' years . 

Comments:, Procedure "developed to use in . Pre-School project ^ 
at HalTvard (White etu al) t . A Xr3^cTategori6s of interaction 
"with peers are included: Attention of peers/ Resource- 
instrumental', 0 I<f?^s po c sjL,tive fc qj:,, neutral t Leads negative, 

' . / • * /- ' 

.Model, Fo lows- Verbal) ^ollq^Ax)6i!Verbal , Refuses to follow, 



Imitation pf peeily^. ?Vf fectio^^llosOlity, C&npetes for a,tten- M 
tion, and Competes 3for ^equipTnenfe^ ' 

Raizen et al (1974) recommend -use' of the Social Behavior 

• f> « A i 

' > .!;' : • ' * 

Checklist <possibly supplemented ^by some of Bronson's categories 
It might v/ be recommende^^hdt ethnic, aspects of peer interaction 
might be included (i;e. i^itfi^tibn| of 'irfterradiil contact), 
in order to relate these to a^demic self-concept;) racial 

— ' ' ^ - ~ w /-...', 



1 

s 



* ■ ■ ■■ , 

self-identity, and school attitudes. A behavioral indication 
of social isolates might also be obtained. . j 



Peer Interactidn Recording System (PIRS) 

» *# ^ 

Authors: B. Garrett, H. Hops, N.M. Todd, H. M.* Walker 

. ^ * , *s 

Variable: Social interactive behavior in .the classroom 

setting. v , * ' 

Type of M: Observation technique. 

Source: ED 131937 PS 008959, Oregon University, Center 

for Research in tlte^Beijavioral Education of the Handicapped. 
Comments: Primary use for identification of socially deviant 
children and observing program effects ,on the social beh&vio'r 
of these children. Rate and frequency oF" positive arid necj^£i\ 
interactions and percentage of positive interactions are 
^measured. Type of interactio^^v^bal, nbn verbal, physical 
A and imitation of interaction are** also assessed. , 

. .> 

... _ _ Y 

Observation of Socialization Behavior (OSB) \ . 



Atithq^s: J. Cunningham & R/Vj^ocp?^ 
Variable: Peer-group interaction. 
Type of M: Observation technique. 



Source: Johnson (1976, p.^ 1190) 

Age: 3-8 years. . „ 

j * 

Comments: The strong categories and .number of interaction t# 

* X" 

behavioi^classes under each are: emotional tone (5), 
* social behavior ' (6) , nonverbal behavior (5) /''physical 

behavior (5), nonverbal - play context (5) , verbalization 




/ 



(15) , involvement (12) > peer interaction (2) , group interaction 
(1) , adult interaction (l),-and inferred motivation (14). 





6. "KcCandless Marshall Play Interaction Measure 

; — k ■ — > — : ' 1 "» — . 

o 

Abhors: B.R. McC^ndless & H.Rr-^jarshall* 
Scrnrce: Guthrie* (1971) # 
Variable: , Social interactions 
Type of Measure: Ofe$g£vation Technique 
Age: Developed with 3 5 year olds, but could be 
used with older' children* . 

Comments: Variables recorded and scored (in free play 



situations) include?- Associative play, friendly approach,, 
conversation a\id hostile approach. (attention is recorded 
but not scored*) . Measure of peer acceptance (II, A) is 
observable. . 



— ^ 

) 



7. Mummery Scale of Ascendant Behavior' " ' 

Author: D. V. Mummery 

r 

Source: Guthrie (1971, p. 19) *. * , * 

Variable: Socially mature and socially unacceptable 

behavior^* \ ^ ^ _ _ _ . 

Type of M: Observation in controlled, play situation.* 
Ages: 3 - 4 5 yearsj % , 

Comment: ,79 .categories ofl ascendant, behavior tapped 
and desireatbility ratings . assigned to • each. * Categories 



qonsist of verbal* and physical* methods of securing play* 
materials, of directing companions And of verbal and 
physicaJL responses to these methods. 



8. Parten Social Participation Measure ^ • 



Author :-M. B. Parten ^ ' ' - ' '-" . 

Sourcfe : Guthrie (1971, p. 20)' . 
, Variable i Degree of^ socfializatipn, in play behavior. 
Type pf M : Observation in free play • 



i 



Ages : Nursery, but could be us£d /witl\ older children. 
^Coiment^^^ategoifies include unoqcupied^ehavior/ m . , 

onlooker, apLitary independent play,* parallel- 
1 activity, associative^ play and cooperative play; 
, leadersh^ (independent pursuing of own wi 11 , * di- 
recting, following,- reciprocally directing, and * 
iritermediate , position) . " f • _. " 



A' 



/ . ' 
C. Response Range^in Relation to Interpersonal , stimuli * • - : 

• ♦ • 

This section includes measures of role- resiliency 5iii> response 

- - * , ♦ ' * ^ - - V « • " - 

* * , •* j 

to frustrating and non-frustrating interpe^sqna^, situations. 
There has b£en much recent concern for whether childr^n^iavj 
iTearned socially responsive behavior, in beha^&pral pterins this, 
would meW assessing whether "children have? available a" range * 

^ of positive<options. in, their ^terpersonal problem- sowing 

' -9~ ./ 1 _ <s 



> * 




1 ^epVttoires." (Raizen* 6t.al. 1974-, :p. 219) 
* * 

Response Range r- non frustrating situation 

1. W hat Happens Next ? % 

v Authors v Spivak and Shure . . 



5. - • ^ / 



Sdurce : Rai"zen et- al.' (1974, pp. '220-221) 
Variable : Consequential 'reasoning ability. * 
Type of M : t Story Completion. 

Comments ; See Raizen for discussion of test and 
relevant issues. 



Response Range - frustrating situation ^ • 

1. Preschool Interpersonal problem-Solving Test (PIPS) 
Authors : M.B. Shure and G. Spivack. - * 

Source : Johnsorf . (1976,' pp. 565-567) 
Type of M : Story "Completion. 
. • Variable Interpersonal problem-solving thinking skills!. 
Age : 4-5 ye^rs. 
M . Comments"; She ireJLevant disfcusslon in. Raizen et al. - : 
'(19-74, pp. 221-222)' . - *5> ; 



/ The most extensive research^-has been done. with 4- ■ 
yr-old inner city children. *? Means, standard deviations 
and cumulative percentages by* behavior groups are' 
presented in a manual for 469 -~4 yr old inner-city t . 
children - over a four- year period. Consistently, * m 

adjusted youngsters offered a greater number, and a wider 
range, of alternative solutions to real life problems 
than did their .more impulsive- or inhibited classmates. 

Futther^validity of the PIPS Test is evidenced^by it,s 

' • u •* • * 

relationship to .socioeconomic status^ (comparing 16wer 



SES with middle SES groups') and its relationship to - 
specific interpersonal behaviors. v Research findings 
<also indicate the PIPS doesn't measure general cognitive 
•power 1 or IQ and is independent of general language 
Ski 11 ♦ K Subsequent data also show test validity, in 5- 
year-old inner-city kindergarten children with -respect 
to behavior adjustments group, IQ and language skills." 
(Johnson, p. S66) * * 



Classroom 3ehavior 



A. * Evaluation Based on Teacher 1 s Own Set of Role .Expectations 

9 j : " 1 ■ 1 : ; r 

The following questions can be addressed^by measures 

listed in this jsection, ; <*' • 

a'. ' hoj/ the teacher arti«$late§ student role qualities 

.< • / . . § i i . 

to herself and .how well" she feels the child has perceived 

and satisfied these expectations^. The measure to be used 

allows for recjibnal, ethnic and experience ^differehces 

among teachers to be expressed and utilized* 

b* fybw congrueijt are the. student role, expectations of 
r ' Hf ^d Start and elementary teachers in the san4 area ? 

s c. how* congruent: are teacher perceptions with peer 

observational data and possibly wfth observer ratings and 
home ratings ? 

d. how Congruent are constructs and their meanings 
with those of parents and administrators conceptions ? 

For this purpose the following test is recommended: 

. s. ' 

1. Kelly's T1955) - Role Construct Repertory Test . \ f 

. ' \ 

See R^izen^et. al. , 1974, pp. 170-171 .and 174-1,75 for ' 

' \. , •' / ' 

a f ine^ discussion, of the use q£ this test and related 

' questions of interpretation and of evaluative coristriicts. 



• - . -t 

B. teachers [ (or bbservers) ^valuations Based on Standardized 
Constructs * - 



A choice must be made betweeh using the teacher and/or 
an observer (possibly the same people involved in Area II B) 
as the rater.* 1 P K ' - * 

- Choice of \ttiea*svq:es allowing, for longifcfuclinal Assessment 
i.e., how Head St^rt children ar& faring compared with controls 

with respect to these generally accepted evaluative dimensions.' 

t * 

- These measures include ' assessments, of peer interaction'*.^ 
and can be related- to the observational data obtained in 
section II B. . 

Two types *of measures are included:.-, - 
a. general inventories , b. those specifically designed 
as "screening-devices" to assess problem behavior'. 

Choice of test can be made. paxtialjltf .on the basis of 
closeness of constructs to a consensus of those chosen by the 
four primary groups (parents , teachers , admiftistratbrs, paftel 
of researchers). For a discussion of categories we feel are 
imp6rtant in determining the "quaiity of development" see pp 8- 

- - £h6ice of test must consider relative desirability 



s 



' vof rating^; requiring the teachers to weigh behaviors oij a ^ 
quantitative scales' and those^ where teacher selects the C 
behavior\that best describes the child's usual mode of behavior 
, in given situations; * . * *< . *, 

~ Choice of test must consider the clarity of behavioral > 
definitions. V< * i 

a* General Inventories 

< " 1. Behavior Rating Soales for School Beginners /■ . 

Authors : B. H. L6ng and C. H. Henderson - - 

i * / u • - ■# 

Source : Johnson (1976, pp. 543-544) 

Variable :' Adjustment to. 'school. 

ffype o^f M : Rating^ Scales 

m* Comments' :' Items partially derived frpm Medinnus' 

. ' Firsy Grade- ^djAistment. scale . . See the following articles 
v . [ „ ~ m . 1 ■' . . - - - - ^ - 

written by Henderson* and 'Long, 

Personal and social correlates .of ^academic success 

among disadvantages school beginners." J . School Psychol . n l . 
*«/•*' 1 \ . . ^ ' « 

X971 f v.9> /Col-113. " - ^ — ' " • - ' . 

• also Teachers* judgements of black-and-white school 
beginners, '' Sociology of Education 1971; 44/ 35;8-368. 

2. ( Pupil Behavior* «Checkl ist. % " ■ r* 

- Author : F Rhodes , • . ^ , t 

? Source : JohnsoA, (1976, pp. 1023-1024) 

.- • 

* ' Variable : Altitude toward schooljand learning, as indicated 



by classroom behaviors* 

• • 

Type of M : Thurstgne checklist; 
e : , K - Grade Six . , . 

Nuyseyy School* Behavior Inventory 

Author .: IU N. Walker - * 

Source : N Johnson (1976, pp. 433-434) 

Variable : Teacher judgements of 66 behavior traits, 
summarized in nine temperament variables. ^ 

Type of M*,: Rating scale. / 

Age ; 2-5 years, * • , / 

Comment : -Format resembles California Behavior 

Inventory from which many* o£ the items were, drawn., 
dluster score; energetic, active, alert, curious, 
" agr^ssive, assertive, fearful,' lanxious, s&i'al- 
friendly, unstable-excijtable, cooperative-conforming, 
^cheerful, epcpr^ssive*. sensitivg-^asily hurt©. Parents 
of students predominantly professionals arid managers*. 
. Compare WalkW ' s *two tests jLn which parents rate 
children i.e". , Child Behavior Checklist VII B-l 
and Scale for Parents 1 Rating * VII B-3 ,* " 

Evaluation Scale f6r 4 and 5 YeSr Old Children 
Author : A. L. Butlafl^ o 
Source ^.Johnson (197'6, pp. 70-71) 
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Variable : School^ behavior i*n affective, cognitive 

an$J ^hysicfal areas, and<sel£-concept. s 
Type'bf M t : Rating . scal^i % . # • '/T"" 



Age 4-5 years.' 



Comment : A profile >can be prepared/ on the basis of * 

. ; . ) . - 

the teacher's (Observations of the child at intervals 

throughout the year. • No reliability or validity 

reported , ^ * « 

* • * 

Pre Kindergarten Scale ♦ ' # f 

Author : T. M. Flynn . # ♦ , • 

Sourge : Johnson (1976, pp.^ 112-1141) f * 

i • * 

\ ' p 

Variable : Cognitive skills 9 s£lf-control, relationship 

with achievement model, dependency; 
Age : 3-5* years. ' * u ; 4 

Typ<j pf-M : Rating scale. #a - ■ - - - <> - ~ 

Comiments : Uses multiple choice format*- behaviors are - / 
'defined as unambiguously as/pos^ible. See Author's 
article, (with H. Curtis) 'Traits Related to Achievement 
"Motivation in Migrant . Children. Migrant/Project 

Report; Florida State University, Talahas.see, 1970. 

• ! v r i • 

F^rQschool Rating Scale •» ■ 

Authors : W.F. Barker,. L. Sandler, A. Borneraann, G. Knight. 
Source. : Johnson (1976, pp. 114-116)' . *' 

Variable : PersonaJL-social development.. , . 



Type of' M : Rating scale (Gut±man) ». 

Comments : Ratings in fiye arteas' (coolrdirfation, verbal , . 
expression / auditory-understandirig, orientations, 1 \> v 
and social relations) . Items arp bahavioraily ; * 
specific, Scale is described as -being easy to \>se apd t 
gives useful information to researcher .arid ^ay-care , 



worker - Norms were d^eyeloped froift both urband and 

1 



suburban advantaged'Land disadvantaged males and f emales 



One set of r^prms was found, on. the basis of research, 
to be appropriate for all groups.. Experience has 
shown this .instrument tQ b'e useful for scree^ng/ • 
program evaluation, to assess effectiveness of day- 

'» ft 

*$$re personnel, to teach ^day-care personnel,, to help 
day-care workers identify specific areas of development 
that might need remediation. f 

' . ' '•• • •-. \ v I .. - 

School Adjustment Scale * e . . * »• • ; 

Author : J. M.. Flynn. 

Source : Johnson^^ef PP- • 570-571) / . • 

yariable : School adjustment. f 
Type of M : Rating scale, multiple choice* 
Age : . 6-23 years. • " ^ * . u 

Comments : Defines behavior as unambiguously as possible. 
Does not require teacher to wei£h behaviors on ^ 
quantitative scale - instead tlacher selects behavior 
that best 4 describes child* s usual mode of behavior in 



\ the, situation. Could be adapted for use with 
younger children, * ^ 



• 9 



St School Records Cdfting Manual and Pupil Rating Form 

Author'; N. P. Watt \ 4 > - ' 

\ • ' - $ 

- Source : -JohnsQn- (1976, pp. 576-577) . * 

l - ■ - ' . . . 

Variable : Classroom behavior. v ? 

y * * % * 

Type^ of M :. Coding system and rating scale (see 'also 

t t ' s * 

Ariea VIII A) > 

. Age ; Teachers of children 5-18. < 4 * 

Comment: instruments still at the level of pilot research. 

/ Coordinates archival data with assessments of behavior. 
*•>.•, * 

# 4# Teacher rates 'child from 1-15 in *a variety Qf^Charac- 

^ i . — > 

. teristi&s. Preliminary analyses showed very promising 

validity even longitudinally. . : 

9. High/Scope Pupil Observation 'Checklist 

? Author : Efelora et. al. ^ 

v Source*; Collins (1977, p. 270) ( 

• s Variable : Clas sroom'beha vior . ' w 

Type <^f M :• Rating scale (7 pt.).. > % . 

Age : . *S . 



Comments : The following^ dimensions are ^.included; 

/ * ■ V • . • . . - 

sensitive-cooperative, shy-sociable, -outgoing-withdrawn. 



involved, indifferent, defensive-agreeable, active- 
ly " 

passive, gives 'up- Keeps trying*, quiet-talkative, 

* « r 

attest ive r inattentive. ^ 4 £C? 



v 10. ^ Child Behavior Survey Instrument 
* - Author : Ii. G. JCatz ' * 




- Source : E D d 3 7 2 3 0. P S 0 0, 0 0 8 0 6 

■ ~ ' ^ ^ V. 

Variable : Classroom behaviqr'., J " 

W ^ • # 

\ Type of M* : t 4 , *■ . - 

/Age X ' . " * . •; \ • 

Comments : Nine major categories -included-: orientation/ 

v, > *" ■* ■ ' 

subjective* mood/ motibility, motivation/ cognitive 

beha^oi/. satisfaction/ interaction between child arid 

-teacherm interaction between child and Child and 

• . verbalization.* Each of the^e" categories has sub-? 

» categories with which the child' s' behavior can .be- 

. categorized. . . i 

11. Project Head Steart Behavior "inventory: 
' Author.: Project Hfead Start.* * 
Sourcfe .i Guthrie (1971 f p.* 12) ^ m 

Variable : Classroom, behavior. • 

Type of M : Questi9nnaire. (50 fotir'pt. rating scales) 
Age : , t V \\ 

Comments : Nine subscales: sociability/ independence; 
curiosity , pelrsistance, emotionality/ self -confidence 
. jealous^ a chi^vement, and leadership ..^.Cumulative 
percentile norms for 'each of the subscales available 
by sex, ijrban/non urban , t race/ age and geographic * 

% * ' 

; region. 




\ " - 

California Preschogl Social Competency Scal^ (CPSCS) 
Authors : S .^Levine , . F . F. Elvfey, M. I^ewis 
Source Guthrie (1971, p. 15) - 

Variable : Interpersonal behavior and degree of social 
* * \j ■ ^ 

responsibility i ^ " ^ 

Type <ff M : Rating scale. 

Age : 2-5 years.- N * . - v 

Comments : Behaviors included are Situational in nature 

and were selected in termfe of common cultural ex- 

/ " ! . ~* • 

♦ pectati©ns to representj basic competencies to be 

developed in tnfe proc'esjs of socialization. Each 

< item contains four descriptive statements in behavioral 

te # rms representing various degrees, of qompetency. 



• Age' percept norms by occupational level ' and total 

. - %^ • 

sample available.- r % 

.See: . \ r . 

\ Test Review No. \1 : California [Preschool Social 
*- Competency Scale. Journal of Special Education' , 
1974/ 8T (4) 391-5. ; % 

^Kghn Social Competence Scale ■ 4 . 

Author Kohn * 

Source : Johnson (1976, pp.* 1183-1185) 
Variable ': Social-emotional functioning. * 

Type of 14 Rating scale • # . 

«... ' » * 

Age* : 3-6 yearfe.- * 



Comment:: Designed to asses child 1 s mastery of a 



> Kindergarten, or preSphool setting. Scal^roeasures: 
two bipolar dimensions of children 1 a social emotional 
functioning , interest-participation vs. apathy- 

, withdrawal and cooperation-compliance vs. anger - 

defiance* * The higher the child on* apathy withdrawal 

>. * ■ * 

the lower the scholastic achievement during, elemen- 



tary school ♦ v , ^ _ c 

Classroom Behavior Inventory : Preschool to Primal^ 

Authors : E. S. Schaeffer and M. Aaronson. 

Source : Head Start Test Collection 

j 'Measures of Social Skills (1977 , p. 4) see 
also WaJLker (-1973, *pp.l74-176) • 

Variables : Classroom behavior; * 1' 

Type of M : .RatiHg scale.- , * 

Age : Preschool - Grade Three N ' . # . 

Cbnunents : Behaviors classified into 12 categories : s 
verbal expressiveness, .hyperactivity , JdjSdn^ss, social 
withdrawal, perserverance, irritabilitym greijariousness 
\ ^i^tractibility, considerateness,* self -consciousness, 
concentration and resent fulness. 'Ratings according to 
how much of a* specif ib behavior a. child exhibits* 
There is a short form, - appropriate for grades K - 12 
in which six categories of behavicn: are' included , 

i * 

(extraversion, task-oriented behavior, introversion. 



: mt. 



-X. I' 



i 4 



distradtitoility, hostility and* considerateness) • 



See Raizen.et, al. 
of this test. Its 
:marily on the basis 



over and over again 



(1974, p. 172jvfor a discussion 

selection ►was recommended pri- 

r - 

that; xt Samples the content of 



the 'three - 2nd ordsr factors that have bfeen found. 



%r , r 

to emerge from.f actpry analysis 



of teadhers 1 ratifies of classroojrf behavior of 
children • 

Means and standard deviations "for each of the three 
subtests for the totaX f all 1971 Head Start Planned 



'Variation • sample afid subsamples (males^ females, j 

black, white, /Mexican American children, .-children 

S ' * - ~ - < \ . » r' * > 

with and without previous preschool experience) are 

we * °o ¥ '„ - 

available Used in the Head Sta^rt Plaiin'ed Variation 
Stud^ (1973) ^and in pijot year of Hprne Start Study . 
(Hi Scope, 1973 U * 



15. ' Teacher Ra-KLng Scale • 

J^ithor : G. Rubenstein and L. • Fisher * , 

Source : Head Start Test Collection . -f 

' Social Skills (1971/ p v 11) " 
Variable r Classroom behavior. J < 
Type of M : Rating scale 
^ Comments : The scale includes four factors representing 
the principal dimensions/of observable school be- 
havior : cognitive competence , ^social compliancy, 
motivational orientation and social competence.* 
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16. Preschool- Behavior Q Sort * s ^ • * \ 



: \ Author : D. Baumrind.\ / . y . * * < 

■ \ * Source Head Start Test Collection r 

Social Skills p*8 . * 



. .VaridHHe : Interpersonal behaviors. - ^ 

TyP^of Q sort. , ^ ■ . . , 

Age : Preschool.* r v . 

• Comment : Eight constructs include^ high vs. low *&tdess 

J 

tolerance/ self confident *vs^ fearful, achievement-**, 
briente'd vs. withdrawn, autonomous vs. suggestible,,, 
r^belious vs. dependable with adults, destructive ^s. v 
constructive and/alienated vs. trusting. # , 

17. Preschool abd Kindergarten Performance Profile 

> • & * * % . 

Authors : Dr. Nold, Bi P. Kaminsky, E. Sternfeld. 

Source : Head Start Test Collection 

Social Skills (1971/ P- 8), , * / 

Variable : Classroom^ehavipr . V 

/ * 

Type of' M : Rating scale. - 



Comment Social (Interpersonal rel&*&ons), Emotional 
Behavior and Safety, 'and Intellectual and ^hyficfil \ 

•- ^ - ■ 



Areas are included. * ** • , , ' ^^fr* Ci t . 

c' • _ -4 . , \ • \ ■ * ■■ 

18. "Childhood Re rsq»nality Scales- , - » J . • - \ 

V • — r — — 1 — : * * , * . .* 

► 5 k> Authors : D. Cohen' and E. Dibble"- 

* • / * • • 

Sourctfe : Hgad Star^ T^st Collection *' . 

Social* SkilW -(1971, p. 3/ . # . * 

* / » 
O / * * ■ 

tRIC Variable : Behavior oatfegories: 

' • ' ' r ' * ' 63 •■ L % . . . - • • " ■ '' 



' - / 

* - 

Type of M : Rating scale* 
'Age s 1 -.8 years , ' / . ' ^ 

' *\ Conuufent ^Statements are spaled according to .the ^ 
frequency with wijich a givqn 'child exhibits a 
' - specific behavior/ Covers 24 behavior categories 
consisting, of -socially desirable^and undesirable" > 
characteristics.' , 

' r x : , • ' * " • '•' . 

19. * Ring And Peg Tesjbs of Behavior,, Development 



Author : K. M. BanfiaiiA* * ^ . ' : ' 

4 Source :',Head« Start Test Collection- " \ 

r Social" Skills (1977, p. 9) " *Y\ 

, t ' ' * 1 

Variable, : 1 Cognitive processes, social cooperation, \ u 

t ^ t personal independence, iftterest, drxve and purpose* 

3^/*; p^rceptual-mptor and ideational sjcills. * 

; -Age : 'Birth 6 year£. , * 

* ! i. " ' *" , 4 ' , . 4 . 

' Type : 6f M : - Rating scale.- v ;„ 



-20; Student Svaluation .Scale (SES ) / * ' ^ 

, Authors r ft. Mai^'iji and S. Martin^ v 

Source : Head Start Test Collection " - ■ * • ' J 

% ' ' / ' 'Sooisal Skills (1977, 10.) , : 

r. ^Variable, r v^duca'tional and social-emotxonal responses 

^ *to the< ; school. % ' < ■ ( . ? v 

' \ -e. f , • f • ' f y> 

TJype'W H : c Rating scale. r - 
" ^A§e Gfad^s 1-12^^ , tf ^ • *' 



% a pre-, interim, and post-semester rating device. 



"Comment : Considered <txT be especially useful as 



Measures used primarily as screening devices oriented 

toward problem behaviors, . 

; " — ~ : — : • * . . ; <V 

Such measures can be used to asTse'ss hpw Head Start" 

is Influencing more difficult children or problem aspects 
* * * ^ 

Of development. However/ the problems .of labelling ^and 

9 misuse. of information becomes even more pronounced with 

t^sts in this category. FcHg t^his reason descriptions- 

of tests will" be kept ^shorter than^ih other sections with 

certain! except lbns. ^ , ^ . * 

.■ • • ~ ' «• - v ' ■ 1 • 

• i y> 

Behavior problems Checklist , H . ' „ 

; y- 7~ ~ '- • ' •' v" 

Authors : J,. Feldhusen and J." R. Thurston • ' . 



Source : Johnson* (1976 s , p. 1166). ^ 

Variable : Socially Approved and aggressive-disruptive 

^-classroom behavio'r. . 

Type of M ; Ch^c^iist. " *^ x 

Age ^.Elementary - 'High Schopl - 

* t * - - / 

. A-M-L Behavior Rating Scale • * 



Author : P.P. Van Vleet. ^ ' > f 

Source : Johnson (1976 /pp- 541-542) 



Variable : Classroom behavior aod leafrixn$ symptpms. 




Type of"M :< Rating scale . , 

Age : Presechool - ft. S. 

3* Scale for Rating, Pupil Development- Kindergarten, and 

1st Grade' Level (SRPb) 
~ ' — 85 

Author :J. T S. Re»zulli ;' . . 

/ ' / 

Source : Johnson : (131p, pp. 129-130) - 

Variable : Developmental- learning skills; social and 

emotional development. " % 
Type of Rating scaie. 

..Age* : 3 - 7 years. , \ *> \ 

Comments : Measures traits and levels of performance 



that, are 'expressed in terms of observable and relr 

atively unambiguous behaviors". Scale was designed 

for purposes of diagnosis, and evaluation of remediation. 

Part II -deals with five f areas - of social and four areas 
^T^&f ejnotional. development, i.e. observing, listening , . 

manipulating / , socializing , communicating , interaction 
! with others, developing f av6rable~-fnterests and atti-* 
' tudes toward school. (See Area > V% D.) ^ 
* v Scale ba:sed on research studie in child psychology 

that deal with developmental tasks of primary grader* 

children. * , 



Behavior Checklist ^ ' 

Atithor : E. Rubin.*. % - 

Source r Johnson (1£76, pp. 542-543) 1 
Variable : Behavioral adjustment in the classroom. ' 

Type of M : Checkllsti 1 • / 

« • * »* 

Age : Elementary.* ' 
Preschool Behavior Questionnaire^ 



Authors : L. Behar and S., Stungfield. 
Sourest Johnson {1976, pp. 563-565) 
Variable : Behavior patterns. 
"Type of M : Rating scale • i . 
Age ; 3^ — 6' years. 



Wray Behavior "Scale 
Author : G. * A. v Wray 



j 



Sotrce r'Head Stajrt Test Collection ^ . 

. \ Heafi^s of Social Skills (1977, p. *ll f ED002096) 

'Vafiable 1 '/. 15 behavipr /symptoms ., ; $ . , 

Type of M : Rating scale . " 
Age : 3-8 years'. * - • ' . . % " - 



School Behavior Profi 



4* 



V 1 



Authors, : B. Balor and A.Dxibin 

Source : Johnsqn (^976, pp. 372-573) 

/ I / /■ . " 

Variable : Problem behavior, personal adjustment. 

* • * 

Type of M Rating ^scale. ' * • 

Age :'5 - 18 years. \ • % 



4 



j&ipil Behavior Inventory (PBI) 

' garly Education Version 
Authors :^R,Sarri ajnd M. Radin* 
Source : Johnson (1976, 4 pp. 567-568) 



Variable : Behavior in class setting, 
'Type of M : Rating scale. 
Age : 3 - 8 years. 

Detroit" Adjustment Inventory - Delta Fork ; 

' Telling What I Do . 
Author : M. J. JBakjer* 

Source : Guthrie 1 (1971, p. 7) * 
Variable^ ; Habits r social,- emotional, ethical adjustment" 

in "areas of self; school, community and^ homd. 
Type of 'M : Questionnaire -^Rating scale.* , 1 
Age : 5. 7 8 x , • 

Child Behavior > Rating Scale ' ' ' * * * 

„ ■ ♦ 
Aqjbhor : R., N Hassel - /' . ^ 

Source : Guthrie (1971;. - * " ' 

Variables: Behavioirs, attitudes, ^ttribu£es, status of 

" chil&fen 'or parents (areas included are self,, homa, 

social, sdhdol physical adjustment and global adjustment) 

Type ofHM, : Rating 4 scale . V / 

Age : K ( - 3rd grade.' . 4 . * 



11. Hurewitz Quj^fc Scoring 'Behavior Rating Scale ^ \ 
Author : . P . Hurefyit b 
Source r^'Johnson (1976, pp. 556-557) 

\ 

; . Varia£l£s : Social habits, relationship with adults, 
.parents, w^tk habits and achievement etc, * 
- Type of M : gating scale. ' ' % ' » - " # - 

Age.: Pre K* to College. * ? *" , * 



c. Observation Instruments for Assessment of Classroom 

• Behavior. a * * ' 
V ,f . . 

Observation Scales gives additional information not ob- 

taiiiable from rating scales, t. Information if more 3b- m 

jective ^2. ^concrete referents are given for what is. meant 

by trait descriptions, 3. in some, irteans are given for de- 

terftiini'ng the responsiveness in teachers 1 3udgements to 

riations in behavior, 4.. also in some it is < shown how the 

chil*d*k behavior varies in response to teacher's response, * 

4$> (Se6 Bronson, 1975, and Raiz.en et. al., 1<J74 ior discussion.) 

In^part^ular, ' it**tigtot be h'oted that problems *>f ethnic and * 

racial biases could be lessf pronounced with use of th£se types 

of measures. «It is the best way f or assessing the child- / 

teacher interaction i.e. / relationship' of child to adult-, 

authority .figufce. - * * . • 



1. Apple Observation System 

Authors : N.M. Lambert, C.S. Harkough and B.C. Moored 
Source v Johnson (1976, pp. 1163-1164) v 
Variable : Noncdgnitive .classroom behdvior. 
Type of M : Observation systems «. 

Age : School-age children. * i/^^F 
Comments : Events in the Apple are sentances describing 

the' behavior of a child. They focus on what the 
child is observed, to do/ the antecend^nt conditions 
\ producing the observed behavior (italics, ours) , the 
"teacher 'response to the 'child (if any) and the 
learning context of the observed behavior. . 



■2 . ' Emmerich Classroom Observation .Rating Scale 



Author : W. Emmerich A 
Source : Walker (1973, pp. 177-178) 

* 4. * 

Variable ; Personal-serial behaviors. 
Type of M : Observation rating scale 

. ^cje ^.Preschool to kindergarten. ' « ' \- , 

« * < 

Comment : /Ratings made on 127 unipolar t and 21 bipolar 

stales. Rating steps/ were based on frequency *of 

/w^ehaviqr -with .four steps for ynipolar. and seven steps 

for bipolar scales v Examples of bipolar behaviors 

rated are withdrawn- injjglved/ . rebel ldoust-compliant, 

: ' • ■ • j • 

active-passive / and solitary-social. This system 



was- developed for use in the ETS Head Start 

- Longitudinal Study* Emmerich (1971) concludes 

it * * * » 

that personal-social behaviors of* predominantly 

black lower clas£ children can be mapped success- 
fully into a three space -defined by a circumplez 
ordering .A^jether with the, dimension of task vs. 

.person-orientcttion. • This ordering of constructs 

* ■* 

suggested a developmental model of* personality 
change for (educationally disadvantaged children. 
See ; Emmerich,. W. Structure and Change in the 
behavior of ec9nomically disadvantaged preschbdl 

chMdren. # Paper presented at tHe Annual Meeting 

* =7 . : . " 

• of the American Education Research Association. 

(Washington DC, March 30 - A'fril 3, 1975)' > 

ED 110488 jm 004761 

See also : Observer Ratings 'of Children 

fc • . ^ 

of s : Emmerich "and .G. Wilder * 




Source ; Colle'r (1.971) p. 24 
Variables : Described as a measure of 
"personairsoeial constructs,." 
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3. Ogilvie & Shapiro (1972) ^ % 

gee Raizenet et al. (1974, pp/ 176;-178r for an exbensive- 
: \ diJscussiori of this system! 



4* 




4. Case Stuoty Method ' 
- Author : D. A.*.Prescott 
Source : Walker (1973, p.' 7^>y 

Variable • Socioemotional adjustment, 
/type Of M : Observational technique. 
Age : Preschool to fc. 

Oranant ;* Method used on Head Start Planned "Variation S 
1 • . (1969-1972) to assess socioenotion^l develbpnfent of * _ \ f 
£ individual children. v 

t \ > • • * 

5. ' Sta nford Research Instrument ' , 

Author : J. Stallings ' ; . * 

Sourqe :. Johnson (1976, ppV1214-1215) 

Variable :/(&assroam iiistofiction^L process and child behaviors. 
Type of M : .Interactive obseryatitei/ checklist, * inventory. 
Age ^,3-12 years'. . . ■ , » *' ■ / * # 

Comment : A very extensive, "detailed xnstruraent. " 

.'% -• 

6. Coping Analysis Schedule f6r Bdiicatiortal Settings (CASES) 



• Author : R: L» Spaulding 
Source : Johnson (1976', ppl 547-549^ 
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Variable : Classroom behavior J 
Type of M : Behavior - category system, * J 

Age Preschool through JH. S. J 

Gocment : w Designed to measure the process of normal person- 
ality development and socialization occuring in the school 
environment. Categories based on bdtiaOToraHz^tion of ego t , 

• psychological theory. Ohe system was augmented to include 
references to the values and goal^of the classroom teacher # 
or . the schodl authority in charge. n> 8 a^^gistyles iden- 
tified ; agg^sive-manipi&ative,, non-<Dnf orirdng-res^tant , ' 
withdrawn distract^le^^xalt dependant, socially integrative # 
self -directed-- task oriented, other directed - cx)nforming. 

♦ 

» Beihavior Ratings- and Analysis of Ccffttnunication in Education . 
.Author^ : G. jW. Bowman & R. S. Mayer _ ^ 
Sburce s? Jojinsan (1976 , pp. 1167-1168}^-^ * ^ 

Variable : Adult/Child verbal oDrrrn^u|ication .and behavior, *** 
characteristics- of educational settings. 

Type .of 4 M : Observational technique, behavior ratings -and 

, - - •' • * '' - m 

* [ activity sairpling. * - - ; 

Caoinants : Incorporates antecedents of behavior and ^patterns 

. . . * <% .... 

• * * * « 

of chil^adul^donintm Can be vised as a program i 

'evaluation instrument, 'to measure the irrpact of a given type > 
o£ intervention bn. the behavior, language and 4 activities of 

•Part of the .instrument (ACE) was developed for* "V 

. . . - 7 ••' % 

Bank. Streets Follow Through Program, JL970 and has been re- . 




fined through the years. The other part (BORIS) was vised 
in 'canrppring Folic*/ Through sponsors in a study conducted 
for Harvard University, 

8. No Name Given 

' = Authors 4 A* Karlson & S. Stodolsky 

' Source : EQ128426 3M005611 (Paper presented at the Annual 

Meeting pf the A ER$, New Orleans , loqi^iana, Feb. 1973) 
Variable : Patterns pi work and- play. 
Type of M : Observational technique. 

Ocranents : Used to measure program effects in"^ private urban 
school serving racially heterogeneous pgpaiation (both Head 
Start and middle class children were included in the program) 

Interaction Analysis ^ . y 

r *' *t 

-Authors r-^S. Falsey & B. Ramsey t *. 

♦ ♦ 

Source : ED128090, PS008782 

V&riable r.Cla^room b^aviop * ^ 

Type of M : iPbservatiorfal teghnique / ■ * 
Comments : Used in assessment of the DAPCEE Head Sta$rt preschool 
program. • Information pertainiftg to tAsk carientafclori, verbal • 
content, and use of props within an interaction "modality and ' 
feet of -imitation and s respondent were, measured. . ChiJLd 




chiMfc* child - teacher , teacher - child heZSfeor recorded. 



e of ' interaction analysis appeared jtq b£ "successful 
in achieving the .goal, providing systematic assessment of the 
application of specific DAPCEE. principles on the classroom. " 



V," 10^ Observation Schedule and Record 



• 



/ 
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o 

Authors i D Medley & H. Mitzjrl 

Source : Journal of Educationa l Psychology (1958, 49, 86-92) 

; - , ; — r~- r — 1 : ■ 

~ ' also Taylor (1975) , 
Gatrrent : A technique for measuring behavior. 

11. Teacher Practices Observation Record . v " 

: : ~~ ^ ' \ 

See Soaaf s Soar (1972) in Taylor (1975) c 4 

* ■ *7 • . / 

12^ PLscrcfae fclassrocm Behaviors Schedule , i 

. Author S?Sr. A- Co$? • ; • . ^ 

Source «s Ctoller (1971* ' ' 

•Variable : Acadeinically ^appropriate and inappropriate actions. '' : J 
• Type" of; M. : -Observation technique. t . %* . 

' ~ Pge z Not indicated but appears^useful for observing the young child. 

Comment Categories are : -attending, appropriate tallying with i 

^ O » . • * L - * ■ e 

, ' teacher, noncompliance, appropriate talk with peer, inappropriate' 

* talk with teacher or peer, volunteers, juratation; complies; 

' ' ' self-stimulation, physical negative, destructiveness^ innappro^ , . '. 
priate locale, noisf, play. 



13. School and Classroom Observation Categories 



Authors : J. I. Goodlad,, M. F. Klein, & Associates. 

- S • -» Source : Coller (1971, p-29) . „ 

ak / * it * 



/ 



S3. * *> 
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# • v 4t* 

Variable : Classroom behavior 

lype-of M : Uses anecdotal records, an observation technique, 

iige : K t Shird grade* 

* ■ * 

/) Oonments : Sate of the categories included are : milieu, instruc- 

tional activities, svbject natter, materials ;and equipment, . 

involvements interaction, xnquir, independence, curricultoi 

balance ,^-Currxbular adaptation. 

14* Weekly Ratings 

> Author : National Institute of Mental Health 
.* Variables : Chronic fear, fear when using e^iiipmsnt, frenetic- 

inriiiliive, iitpatience, positive peer interaction, / negative 
" " peer iiiteratrtion, originality, nurturance, female teacher & * 
' male teacher, indication of intervention, interest an obtaining 
r help, seeking help,. 
, [Type of : Observation technique. j .* 

: Preschool. V * 

o — _____ _ *» 

Conments : Soma items on this scale aren' t generajli^le to other 
. settings. ' - . 

15* JReacti.Qn to Entry of Te achers J* 

0 » . . : 1 ^ J 

)*• , . • 

. Author National Institute of Mental Health 

' ■ %• 

Source : Coller (1971, p. 28) * ' ; • 

S 

, «*. Variables : Child's reactions as teacher enters doorway and attenpts 



1 



r 



►erJc 
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4. Child-Task interaction StyJLes , • ' 

, s Child-a?ask Interaction Styles refers to the way^fchose 
aspects of the jmanner in which, the. fcihild relates to a task 
which *^re not directly ideni£^ed witlj*,his/her knowledge *of 



the material or the ixitellectu^l-cognitive' content hf the 



task,., but do directly Influence performance level and con- * 



seguently academic success. 



Direction Following : The ability to understand fand follow 
ditfefctions (Shipman in Raizen et al. 1974 , p. 193) ' • 



1% Preschool Language Scale - 

AutJhGpr : Title III E^EA' Early Prevention of School Failure 



Project Staff Peotone, 111. . 
Source : Johnson (1976, ppi 204-2(15) 



r 



Variable. iScfiool readiness 6f integrated auditory and '1 

v4^ual^perceptual modalities. ' , r 
Type of Measure : IndiWdual diagnostic test. 
Age ; : .2-9 ye^s, emphasis /oft 4>\/2 - 6 .years. ' 9 / / 



* 2. a . ' Preschool* bating Scale- < 4 °. . f '*J _ ; >ls:!; ^^- V . 4 

Authors : W. F. Barker, L. Sandler, A Botneinann arfdr*SL Knight « 
Source^ Johnson (1976, pp. 114-115) ^ ^t£*fk', m ' " 

<^ Variable : Personal-social deyelo^ment^ ^ / 

Type of Mi : Racing scale (Guttman)*? 0 * > • 
Comment : Has ^section <yi indivi^u^l instructions. 9 / , ^ 

■ " Q£ » - - 



3. ' Pre^Kindergarten Scale 
* Author : T. M* Flynrv *f 



Source : Johnson (1976, pp« 112-113) ' - . 

»*- - » » 

r • / - * ■ - • - 

Variable : Cognitive skills , self cx*rftrol Relationship vath v 
adu.evercient model, dependency. 



•/ * Itype of t M *: Obserever rating scale* 
Age 3-5 years 



! /\. Ooran^enV^ Has partSsf a section on ability to follcw i^strixiions* 

r % 4. I?, yfood and' J-, fc ^uner - " 

Source : Raizen^taL' (1974/ p. 195) - * ', vi '-' r . ^ * 

• . ^ • ,* ^ ; - 1 * € # . ; , 

# " Variable;: Ability to master task losing 1 available self^diiective cups. , 
nefrt : Test requires adaptation ,(se^ # Rai?en et al. ) * v , i ' * . ^ * 




-I 4 



c B* T^sk»- Carpletion and Attention jOogtAof \ . <■* - 

^ : * iT^ — 7 " — ^ * 

, c The : ability to. focus one 1 s attention on the task at hiand and to carry 



it out until conplqtion. See Andersc^i and Messick, 1973. * "control of 



..V 

. * * # * 

x\- f — ;- ' 
. -.>'•• " . ■ ;' *' 



ERIC 



at^tioh" ^and f, ind^)ef^^ife Ipuniing t behavior" ]Simpn & Boyer r 1970. in\ * 
^entfrow^ 1976) and, Collins (1977) "control of attention irv focusing on 
^^/"oo^iitivfe demands bf a par^cular sit^tdpn" (p^r 232)- ? . v ( ^ 



1. 



mP^\h V' •': ' ■ -SI-' ' ' • * 



i 



1>. D. -Wood •& J» Brunner (citepe^k Bronson, 1973) . , ; ; **V « 



" * ' See section on Direction, fbilm-ing {IV A-54)/ Raizen et.al. (1974)' 




* •. ' 2. Primary Auditory Screening, Test 

Authors •: B. A. Plistner, £. Harris^ P. Marcus, J» Et^ert./ 
. ' t \j - Source : Johnson (1976, ppJ 928-929) ' • *• v * . ... 

. . Variable : Auditory Processing.-' • ,* . .. .- 

lype of : Tape-recorded test, 

/\ * 
<, , • * Age t &-8 years.^ 

J i * , . , . n. - 

1 • OanxDSit : Has section measuring ability to 'identify a'sturaiLus 

v * „ • jte^^ vdthin*a badogro^d of two. semantic distractions.* J 

* " f m , * ■ • 

. 3. Classrocm Attitude Nervation Schedule (caOS) . '"\ . 

» ■ . - ■ ■ ■ * t i ' i v » ■ - ^ . * *m 

* " * * jfc * * 

■ ' Author : IL id Eentfray (1975) . • ' • • 

• Source _r.EDli.8870 & 073837 > x 

> * Variable r- Development of independent learning style. - _> 
'•■ ■ Type t>f M': Observation sca^e. ^ v * * ' • 

* Age : Preschool - grade -thr^e. s . , 

■ - / • . /4.* ; Blocks Blpdc-Ttest Battery; (1972) - V 

* - ' Source :,Rgi2ei et al> (1974/ p. 1941 



Variable c Ability to focus on fcp ta§ks simLtaneously r attention 
* to storytielling and clicks. .7^ \ 
^| T^pe of M : Individual task . 



• 7 
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* 



» • • 

5. ^Hig^/SCxpe PUpiJL Obse^tjoft ggddjgt 

i • A * 

^" , Sburtte j OoUjLps (1977; p. 232) 

& ' tote^iiy of i^^vgnsht Spale 1 

* ..Authors : W. L. .Bodges & B, R. KcCanaiess. 

- • Variable') :' Degree o£ 3fesk Involvenent. 



f ■ SJflpe of. M : Rating scale. 
Age : DhliirtLted. . 

> 



'j\ . &mro*: s&hnson (l97p, pp. 342-343) # / ^ 

j Gjcansit ; £Jeveu categories of behavior xancping frOTi^imoCCt^ied to 

' complete iiifolvOTent.' ^ k i ' \ i ' \ " . 



cJ^ Test-Vakii*} BQiav&y aid ability . -/ 




; an^styie oqcr^cnen^s of tost variance. 



1. Behavior j^tlcg Scale 

A AatfeDr. : Cbiversity City School district fib; 
. 2 Source * ED043685 * * 

V ft. • * 



..V 



Vcfeiat^^. s^&flgpend^ce,. coik^tracticn, tractibility/ attitude 




* \ 4 c^0s£^n";tp^ra^ test-tal^ng. 
y ^Sflpe p£ M ; Ratjing scale (0-4 >: * , 




N" 1 



•• 1 : 



4. 




S3' 



7 



■ it 



Mr 




J 



* • > 



2. . Circus No: 16 \t Inventory oj^teste Takjjig Behavior 

Author V Available fxom-ETS? 1974. , ' • & > ^ 

\ • : 
Source : Raizen et ai. (1974, ^p. 143 & jf. 189) % ' 

Variable : Degree to which child^ ask§ y for help, reluctencei to - ^ 

' \9oej^^Q^qy|nent of content, desire to stop, does not answer, 1 ^ ** v 

question, ran&xji response, care in weigkLng alternatives, %igages 

' -'/V 

v • t of M : Observation;- and/or rating gcale.* : . 

Age : Ereprdinary. ■ 

-CtxnbsAt : JMfciribs -nay be, made' seperately for "each t^sk, ior a 
as a whole. ' V • ' » ♦» « "\ 



Other me^ures.of a child's task involvement nsy be extracted from 
t Classroom behavior observation or ratfngL scales (Area ELL & for • • 

exanpJLe, Area I, A, b. 4). .-. . .• • • * ' , 

\ ■' ' ■ ' ' 

* * ° ' . • U • * " j * t 

3. Hert^g^Birch Scoring of gtaitf ord-Binet IQ Teste r. / ' , K m * 

4 . 

* • Authors : Hertzig & Birch* < - * * * < 4 

> \ « * ' , * * * 

*S ^ .Source ; Collins : (1977 ,/p; 234} - # ; 
' - Variable : .T^str-taking behavior. . ' 

' c 'Type of hi : .... . • ' s • * 



'I 



1 • . 

Jerk: . 



Age : Preschool. 



■ ■ ■')' 




1 ^ktf^' * * 



t 

Luate tHe 



lb. * Reflectivity r ; - i >' 

* llie- cSrQd's tendency to *stop Sand think 1 a and/, to 
available info^tijpi and to consid^' alternative hypotheses prior .to 
making a decision." . Collins (±977, p.. 231) > 



l7 tfct&hing Fag" 3 j ag Figures Test' 

'\ Anthor :f*M. Lavpjg., . ; 
-■>*.*».• ** • 
Sducce .: 'Ota8iasca^{1976, pp; 350.-351)" 

\ ' ' '"^feiable •' injaAsivity^and refiecfcta 

' Type of M f Test. / * ' V 

? *Aqe ':/3fe-70 months^ * ' • . - 

i5 * ; ' - •* * '* " * 




9 

;V« 2. 'Kansas i^lectdoiKEro^ Scaled or Iteschoolers 
.;- • *.* r Author -x J. p. Weight. * • . v u - ' . 

^force- $ Johnson' (i976 t pp. 3^6-347)' 
*•' *' Variable.': ifeflectibn-ditpulsiYity. ' 4 s .. 



^ T^pe. of MLS. .test. * 



Age « .J^^^^y.^ years.* ^ . / - ; 



/ ";.;/Ccx]jp^ Predictive' validity • 

' 4stab3gLshed- ^ . • 




not 



E. " Cgfeativity ■ * ' 

j * • , \. . * \ t • 

u Child's capacity to g^^ate^ibvel or original approaches and 

■ * V - ■ * 

"to ajply these* skills to gamss/ prpblens'aDfi a wide -variety of * . 
-intellectual situation* M ' Collins , p. ill), We vtould' add to v . 

" • ' :■ • • ' • • • - • .* - '* - - 

this the child's inclination or' disposition to generate novel 

• •> ■ :. •„,. - • 



i 



9 

* 4 



1. Presoott^Day Care Eayjroan^ental Inventory . , 
-^rrthor-: . - • . ; # ^ r v 

v ■ r » ^ 

^Source * colons /1 97 7 J p. 233, 



* ■ • * ^ • 

... fc. Vfellach (1970) . " "v m r*«.; \s ' * * V ^ 

V « 



Source : 00111115. (1977, p/.233> -See also WaXll'ch & Kbga^in « 
\ : Johnson (1376 # *pp. Ml-34?V7 V^sxsf^qt ideational f li4nq^ ' . 
" Vhic^h jnight J^e adapted for younger v children.'- 0 . 

. 3e Creative^^sponse^^atrices Test • 
Author : P. /E. s \^piba. > 



\ 4 1 



\ 



%* . Source s Johnson .;(1976 # p r 67.X \ 



^Variab^e';^ KOnyerbal. intelligence ' *g" 



8 



IT - 



eric . • ; .- * 1( - v - . y 




. T^pe of M : Test. ■ . ^ 

Age : 8-12 Years*- 1 •.•>'..*. 
^Garment :. Would need to be adapted for -younger children, it^s 
' present form jps adapted for use with • culturally deprived 
and test-unsopnxsticated children n . 

• » 

Crea tive Attitude Survey * 

' — ' ' "77 : t*-s 

Authpr t t E„ Schaef er. . \- 

f Sayrce Johnson (1976, pi 32») \ 

' * ■ • ' f 
' Variable : Attitudinal aspects of creativity. 

Type of M : 'Questionnaire. 

t ' - • 1 • i. 

Age < 8-12 years. -7 

- - ' v - ' • .1- 

Comment : Wauld need to4oe adapted for vise with younger' children.. 
, Jten construction *v?as based on review of the literature v f or . 

t*h§- ciiatacteri sties, attitudes, beliefs and values* of highly • ' 

4i * * * • . . ' • . " " - ■ ' 

creative pefcsons. ; ■ • ' \ , » ^ 

* Classroom CfreativifoyObser^^ . /• J8?^ * 

~~ ^ ' 7 1' „. » . l * ^ 

Author : D. &. Denny. \ \\ 9 J \«- - ' . . 

fee;':* Johnson (1976', p. 319)\ • ' . ' . "•>: ' *' • - : . 

Variable : Classroom teache^behaViors fostering Npreativity J ■ 

• .» . \ .."• •»/ • • \ 

Age : K — 9 ypars. . • . * , \ 

Type of M : ? ,CbserHration schedule. • / 

nment : 3ftis might be'a worthwhile addition to Treasures' of child 

jeativity i.e. , opporjxinity. to* assess relationship pf { H.S. 1 
vchilr? cre'a\ivity ; to the behaviors the ' classroom, teacher;. 



F. Goal Setting • \ % 

a) What, is the child's learning goal for self x>n a particular 
task? b) What is his/her minimum achievement levej. and success 
expectancy? c) How does he/she reward self in relation to per-; 

formance. Based on' definition of "achieyem&nt behavior h proposed 

- " " ' ~ * ■ % 

by Crahdail et al. =*(1962). and^ummarized^n. Raizen-et ali (1974), 

as follows: * "Achievement, behavior is behavior directed to attain 

•'(a^ici) the Approval (disapproval) .related to competent (incompetent) 

performance in, situations; where "standards of excellence .are ap- 

. * * * * - * f 

plicable. So' regard«*fr, achievement behavior is related to the f 

valw££:hildren attache to intellectual competence, »a^well,as/ to 

success expectancy and 'self -evaluation standards- / Thisf # aohieve- 



4 



M&nt .behavior is .an outcome centrally involved in a grcmp'ojE ; ^ 

constructs all a£' which ;have been' regarded both as-Important for.'' 

/ ~~ / ~ ' «. * '* ' & jt» * ' * 

* schqol' success and as differentiating higher from g&wer-Sjtatns r % 

■ v ■ ' t ■ ' ' . • 

children.^ (p. ^ 96 ). « '/ ' . ... 

* ' : ' * • ■ < 

1. Crandall et^al." (196&). &• Wpiner (1972) 

• Source : Raizen et a 1^^97.4,. pp. 107-199) . _ 



irtufing' 



\ ' Variables :. Goal setting and self evaluation behaviors. < 
• \ • ' Type" of M : Child selection of task and self-,H^*- 



V 



predictions and functioning and ljevjeflrof -sel 



f reward." 

? 



\ \ Comment : RaUzen et al. suggest adaptation, o.f the above s ' f< 



mentioned behavior tasks . . 



• * 



2. Children's Achievement Itotivation Scale 1 ' - v 1 f 

~ , ; ; 1 • 

Author j B. Reiner.- ' . 



'Source ; Johnson (1976, pp. 464-466) . * ( * * - 

Variable : Adhieveroent motivation, \ 

2Ype. of M : Forced choice questionnaire* . * m I v_ 
Age : ,6-14 years* 1 ' 

* * * ' • ; " 

Gormients : WbuM need adaptation for younger children. Might provide 
useful self report infoxfnation to supplertfent the irore task specific 
adhievement behavior, tackled in #1 and academic self concept (r,6.). 



Heavy verbal requirements might pose a problau-for gopulation - 'under , 
study. ^ ^ • . I ■ % f 

• ■ •>• • • ■" 



3. Weiner (1972)^ 

1 Source ^aizen et ; .al. (1974, g£ 198-199), 



Variable : Attribution, self reward behavior under cbntitions of ,C 
ef ffetfe vs. luck attributions: . . ' . V 

^ T^pe'cf'-M ; T^st and self rSting. 

4> Nicholls, Jt'G. . 



' SoAfice . i Journaiv of 'Personality and- 'Sccjgil Psychology, 1975 4 31, 

« % . ,, ■• — > — — T» ff - * : *~ ' • ' 

, T$), '379-389. / P - ^ 



V. 



Variable' t 'Attribution '(ability > luck, effort, task' difficulty). 



Oype ,of 1&£ Test and self report. . .» - ' ' « , . 

CJOimeht : Attributions v;ere measured- using a device such as a pie 
> . " ■ . t. • * 

graph which students could adjust .to show the relative importance 



• of the four possible Causes of their scasra. Use as a behavioral * 
task-specific roncomitarit ofT Locus of Control Seif^Goacept 
Report (I-C). _ . v - % /' 

;.. ' ■ ' "• . I i- ' 

..*'.' * . 

G. Curi^ity and Garpetenc^ Estivation" * 

" $he foundation "of exploratory or epistemic behaviof stiinulated . 
by situations involving a combination of the novel and the familiar and is , 
thus related to the desire to find out southing for* its own rK>ninstrtaental 
interest valued . Eaizen et air (1974, p. 202) surorarizing Berlyne (1960) . 

*> . . - — ; % 

1 • - » i*» • 

0 , — • » <% 

1; Pre$'oott , s' Day Care Enviroroental I^ventxyy 

... • . < v i • 

Source : Collins (1977, p. 231) ».'. . 

_ • f ■ '- . . " • * 



i 



2. Me^sjires patterned after ''curiosity^bo^" used ^n the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery fianta (1970) . ' These are discussed inj^zdh 
efc„al. {1974, p. 203) - " ' , - 



^> . .Comment ; Qf^Qupstionable- relevance to school- |' 



"Vi — ~ ' J 

■- * • . ' 

Authors : W. H Man & E. W. Maan -• **-*• . * 

' /* " ' ' . ..,*-' 

Variable/: Curjjosity. - ; , x 

( . - ' ■ 

Type 1 of M : Rating scale , . ','*'• 

. ^ \ •'• . : • 

Source : Johnson : (197-6, pp. 351-352) 

'Age : Grades^-S^ ;• . N / * * 

7/ • 

Ccransnt . % Adapt for use as teacher rating scale for younger jdiil&pen 
oatipared to self rating* £ee. adaptation ^e<xraiended by Eaizean . 



as 




. et al. ' (19?4/ pp. 203-204) . • . " 

• ' « . V ' , 

Cognitive Orientation Questionnaire-of Curiosity 

iithor^ i S. ^tertler & H. Kertler^ • 

' Source : Johnson &L976 , pp. 321-322) 

Variable : Cognitive contents (norms, goals^b^liefs) . concerning 

curiosity, and its manifestations, f: '<;.,. 

Type of H : Questionnaire. % * y k v . . * 

Age : 4-8 years. q. ' * \ ' " 

^cxmvent \ .Possihly^roductive addition to curiosity ineasures i / 

indicating attitudes, beliefs >about self and goals \A&&\xyul&, 
• orient child toward manif estation afi. more or •less' curious, behavior. . 
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H. Intantional-Incidental Lear ning 



• \ \ . 

incf Cues and Rei 



inforcgrient Style 



' a) The ability of the child to 1 intentionally attend to learning 

' cues as compared with acquiring responses incidental to the learning task. 

• . - t 

' b) . Relative importance of intrinsic, social and tangible jfeihforcements. 

■J 

. N Eai2en et al. (1974) provide a fine 'discussion of and ways of measuring 
these behaviors (pp. 199-302) . 



to additional test is the following : 

: ' ••• • \v 







Children's Reinforcement Survey Schedule (CRSS) 




■s : J. R. Cautela ,& L I-^isels 



■: Johnson (1976, pp.^" 471-473) 



/ 



Vcudable : fei^o^i 11 ? 

* *** ^ . 

values. 




li and their relative reinfocotsnt • 



Typ^ of M : t Likert-type scale. - 

Age N : Forms) A&B K - Grade three, Form jE Grades 4 - 6. 

, ' il ^ 



I. Responce JRange . \ + . ^ 

Resou^cefiSiess in response to siti^ational^stiiT^ (resiliency) 
^ -j7ar]/ing in degrees of frustration an^ in airount of structure. 



,er|c 



V 



94 



A— 



"N. 



mr-. ' 




Source : Kaizen et aCNm^, pp. 216-217) 
Variable : Ability^to switch* concept^. 



gtype of M Sorting task*. 



it : Structured n^tfrustrating situations^ \ 
2. Etpck &»BlocI^1972) Test Battery * 



-r-p^ & 

Source r "Raizen 6t al. (1974, 217.T-218) 

Variable ; l^JLity to produce inultiple solutions. 

* • *~ 

Type of Bl * Ofojec±^rt^ teaching strategies 

'divergent thirifeing" tasks. \ J , 



4*. 



t 



1. 



^ Cfcxment : .UHst3$ictured/ nonf nxstratii^ sitUa^oris. 

^. 3/ Bjtock •& Blodk (1972) , , >^ 

> Sbutee : W±en <£t al. (1974;.ppl 218-219) < : . 
variable : Barrier behavior. 



'.Type of M : ^Stuck drawer" task. 
GOToent, ; l^ustrai^g,, structured task. > , 



'Er|c 





- <4 J.* • - ' '* 



»^4." ■'■iL-.'-'-' 4, 



ft * 



0irjI5on — -Social r Executive Skill- - — 



Bronson 



•s, (19^5) 



global dimension of non-social executive 



e skill (i.e. 



s 



skill in choosing ana; coping with tasksK encontpasses sane qt the areas 
previou&y juaduded under the area of task behavior, but incorporated sore* 

• additional valuable dimensions vMch are frequently considered pai^t of 
oretaoognitive style (Covins, 1977, pp. 233 f£. and Raizen at al. 1974* , 
p t ^27)* Let us consider Branson's definition of nc^social s ex^pufelve 
skill, n It requires the 4 ability to select rasJc§ appropriate to one's 
level Of skill (df. FJ, to organize task-relevaiit iraterials, to ,use * - 

* effective coping strategies, to resist distraction (cf. B) , to v notice ^ 
errors. and to expect then or to effectively surmbn help, to try repeatedly 

(persist) whenjiecessary (B) and ultimately to reach a chosen goal successfully 

(cf. B)v" 
u 



1 r 

» 

i 



.ft 



■Executive Gonpetence in Preschool Children 
Author : M.. B. Bronson . * ** , 




•Source : PS007906, ED, 107378- 




* r 



Variable. : Nort-social executive skill. . « 

Type of *M ; Classroom obs<^ation/teehnique % ' «. |mhl 

• • ^ = ' V ' '•' • *' : 

' Age : 3-6/ with pilot vxflsk done tfxth fjysfciarsd* seopnd' grades. \ . . \ . 
Corrment : Non-social* executive skill is operationally defined by the , / • • 
following behavioal catSgofj^ ; coping stxategi.es, ^tasks f^ied^ . f * . ^ * * 
..notice novelty ana discrepancy, distracted, 'corrects eja^fcs, tries ' •* 
agairi^tries^agaijx -successfully, dual*^oau3,,.g^v«s vp, asks fpr',help r * ' 



2. ; ■ learning Behavior Guide * t 

Authc^: D» H Stott. 

Variable : Behavior of the child in a learning Situation. 

* ** » 

Type of M z Checklist. 

'* * 
Pqe : 5-10 years* " - *. 

/ "< 
Source : Johnson (1976, pp. 347-348) * 

. Garment : This -measure is designed to assess what we might call 

lack of pori-social -executive skill, It is designed for 

' identification of N students wtp are not making use of their 

potential because of inappropriate learning strategies, eg. 

fear of comutting self to an answer* . . * - — * 



L. Other . \- • • 

a) One other aspect of child task interaction styles worth ioentioning 
is child responsiveness - to p£er vs. adult reinforcement cind response, b) _The 
,f ollowing is a test which covers many of the above areas : 

1. Cincinnati Autonomy N TestxBattery 

.Author : T. J. Banta - Prof. of^Psychology/ UruTversity'of Cincinriati,. 
». ' Cincirinaid.> Ohio 45221 - • 

Source : Guthrie (1971) . * , . • ' ' 

' ' ' \ < . V ^ 

Variables : CurpLosity, innovative behavior, inpulse control, reflectivity, 
... incidental learning, intentional learning, persistence, resistance 



) 



tb distraction, field independence, task axzrpefeenoe, ) curiosity, 
verbalization (also includes Social conpetency, fantasy-related 

varbalization' and JdLndergarten prognosis) • . 

* ' * * l i * * 

Type of K : Test ■ (individual administration) . 

Age ; 3^*6. 

Oonro ent : Includes much of what v/e have. labelled task 'behavior , • 
W B, C, d, G and H. Perhaps an^effective way to assess ; 
behavior in these areas • 



•5i ,,School Attitudes 



\ 



It ha§ been generally accepted tfy&t attitude toward school is 
a powerful mediator of school success (Collins, 1974).. This^ 
general statement may perl^ps be tempered by Anderson and Messick 
(1974) observation that "Whrie it is not realistic - or perhaps 
even functional — to expect every child to like all aspect^ of 
education and learning, he should have positive - feelings toward 
some aspects and not reject the to£al process. n% In accord with 
this approach we suggest a<n fettfempt be made to measure not only 
the ^child's feelings toward school .jjL_S enera1 ' but toward more 
specific aspects of school i.e., teacher, school evnironment, 
peers and tasks. 

Furthermore, there is another aspect of the child's attitude 
toward school, beyond his affection for it, which^mediates * 
.academic success. *The importance the child attaches to .school 
and intellectual pursuits will influence his/her degree of r 
openness to learning. * J * ' 

A. J Ghi3 c d , ^ s Attitude toward School including— teacher , school - 

* h ' • , _ : ^ " ~ ~~ * 

environment, peerg and t^sks . , . 

. s * l # . primary Academic Sentiment Scale 
' Author : G. R. Thpmpson. 

• Source : Walker (1973, p. 147) 



Variable : Child's preferred activities, attitudes and behaviors, 

and primarily activities and behaviors. > x 

* ( f 

T/pe ofJ4 : Self -report inventory / < 
Age i A r 7 years. 

Oocment : fecial instructions for educationally disadvantaged 

* \ * % / 

provided. Reliability rated as poor and validity as -fair. Raizen 

o » 

et al. propose adjustments in test to improve reliability. 



Oral School Attitude Scale 



Author. : vT. Rivera. 

Source : Johnson (1976, pp. ( 1014-1015) ^ r 
Variable : Attitude toward school environment arid educational ejqperienqe.' 
Age ; K'- : third grade. * • .«V 

Ctorrcnents : R61iabili^ data obtained by acMmstering te^t to children 
representing varies ethnic and socioeopnonic groups. Destructions ^ 

provided in English and Spanish. Probably could be revised 
fpr use with younger children. - « ; ff . 

School Attitude Survey \ • • , 

Author : H. ,P. Burks.- • > . v. - 

~ . *~ ■ - ' .. . - V \ ' - 

Source : Johnson (1976,. pp. 103CKL031) * * ; : \ 

Variable : Feelings of children about the thirfga they learn; /.tijeir. 

teacher, other childrert and the learrdftg environrr^nt. • * .> - 
Type of M : Questionnaire.- - . ' ' • * \ * ' + 

Age : Elemer^tary school. * . v . * ' 



Ctsmtents : Probably could be revised for younger childreri. Items • 
were judged by teachers according to the following criteria ; 

• • xinderst^ndibility to elementary school age children, pertinance 

to school activities, relationship to sane school condition 

or situation that bould be Changed, nqnduplicatiori of itens and 

♦ * 

absence of potential to embarrass the child. ; * 

4. - School Sentimen t Index , 

<< V " . • • 

Author : Instructional Objectives Exchange. •> 
Source 1 Johnson (19*76, pp. 1032-1034) - ; 

Wiable : Attitude toward teacher/ school subjects, j±ool social 

structure and climate, peers and general activity. 
Type of M : Self-report inventory. 

Age ; K - Grade 12. 6 . . 

Camients : Not all sections of equal reliability at Primary ages eg 

attitude toward peers appears to have low internal consistency _ 
-^and stability reliability. 

\ 

5. Mjnuchin 1 s Sentence >Conpletion * ' 

* * * ■ — — , 

• Author : S. Minuchin et al. 

. Source : Raizen et al. (1974, p. 226) * v 

• Variable ; School attitudes. v 

Type of M : Sentence completion test. . 

. Age : Third grade + * 
J 

Ccxment : Sentence completions rated on four point scale (negative, 

• ^ ambivalent, conforming arSTidentif icafcion) - 
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Children's Atfritudiratk fcange Indicator ' 

Authors : # V. 6* Cicirelli, W. H. Cooper, R. L. Granger 

f * v 
Ifestinghouse learning Corp. 

Source : Head Start Test Collection Reports Measures of Social Skills* * 

> * ' t 

Varices : Child 1 s positive" and negative or 'neutral attitudes 

toward peerg # hens, school and -society. ' 

T^pe of M *: Projective non verbal sentance corpetion. 

• • • 

V . - * • 

-Age : 5 - 9. m 

Comments : Has been particularly useful with young and "disadvantaged" 
children. Provides a basis for contrasting child's attitudes toward 
school with his attitudes toward other aspects of his life i.e. 
Is this.a child who is generally negativistic or are his/her 

feelings particularly negative or positiv^ toward school ? 

• » . ♦ ■ 

See aJso Perception Score Sh eet as described Area I, Dinension A 

) ' ■ ■ «■ : — 7* 

Pictorial Measure' of ^School-I^lated^Attitudes x 
Author : S. B. Khan* - 

Source : Johnson (1976, p. 1016.) ^ 

Variable, : Attitudes -toward school and teacher. ^ 

. " y . • * ----- 



/ 

/ 



Type of M : 'Pictorial situations. 

/ * 
Age : Eight years and up. ^ 

Commits : The nature tof the materials would lend themselves to use 
, with younger children/ The instrument is still inj±ie development 
stage. * ' • , . ft 
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9. Sechrestys Structured Jnterviev Schedule 
Author: . L. B. Sechrest a 



Source: Walker (1973, p. 58) • 
Variable: Attitudes toward alassrooia ^teacher.. 

A, . - " 

Type of M: . Situational structured^ interview (open ended questions.). 
Age: ' K-3r<J grade 0 ' 

■3 m 

High/Scope School Attitude Interview 

Author i Lone etal 

Source: Collins (1977, p. 270) , • 

Variable; Child's, feelings abput being in school, the way child responds 

> v * \ *v % 

to teacher, hov| child view the teachers' feeling about him or herself* 
'Type of M: Interview, forced choice. i . 

> i * * # 



Age: 



, B) Importance of School to Child - . *#• • „i 



V 



Children's Achievement Wishes Test 
Authors,: V. Crandall et il 

1 

v t 

Source: Raizen et al (1974, p. 22J) 

*\ . 
Variable: Value child attaches to intellectual competence. - 

* • ** ~~ -' \ 

■ Type of Mi Self report inventory - forced .choice. 

f Age: 1st grade + \. * ^ », ' ; 

Comments: / Tent used "with children of varying 'socio-economic backgrounds. 
Raizen er^Sll question use of forced* choice. / 



7 
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2. Self Observation Scales: Priirarv 

■ 0 ; : 1 — • - 

Author i A. J. Stenner and W. G. Katzenmeyer 

Source : Head Start Collection Reports. National Testing Service. 

Test fo£ Spanish speaking children, p. 7. 1 \ 

Variable : 5 ,dimensions of self-concept including achievement jnotivation 

andjschool appreciation/ 
Type of M : 9 / " , - 

i , © 

. Ages : K-Grade 3 * - ; 

Comment : Spanish version* of test available. Includes a variety of 
aspects of selfrconcept — designed to measure wa^ children perceive 
selves and relationships to peers, * teachers , and school^ - 

i ■ 

3. ' . What Face Would You Wear s 

Authors : G. A.- Farrah, N.' J. Milchus ana w„ Reitz 
Source : Walker (1973, p. 249) ( 
. Variable ; Schobl role expectation. Achiev<snent needs, failure avoidance, 
• and self adequacy. 

Age : Pre-school - K; two forms for elonentary and H.S. are also available* 
Type of M : Self -report, semipro j ective inventory. 



***** 
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C) - « Parental Assessment of Child 1 s Attitudes Toward School ' > i3 

This measure would provide opportunity for information regarding the 

* * ' ' s * 

degree "of congruence between the child's §xpress£d"attitudes toward school 

and parent's percepti/n of these attitudes^ i.e. How in tune^is* parent with 

child's feelings toward school? How nucti of his/her perception reflects 

the parents own attitudes toward the child's school experience? (see VI D). 

It Would also provide some additional behavioral data regarding the 

child 1 s school attitudes which would be used to suppliment # the interview 

• ■* 

data obtained in. Area V*A. * 

1. As • recolnmened by Raizen'et al (1974, pp. 180-181) parent summary „ 
estimates .Could be obtained on: 

a) The child's overall happiness with thei school 
situation. 

b) The child's Tceluctance- to leave home for school. 

c) Assessment of the importance of the student role 
to the child, possibly in contrast to other roles. - « 

t 

D) Teacher Assessment of Child's Attitude Toward School 

' This measrure would provide the opportunity to obtain information 
regarding congruence* between »the child's expressed attitudes toward school 
and teacher's' perception of these attitudes. Congruence on this jiimension. 
.is important for two reasons: 

/ / i 
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1) It. -indicates how well the child's *feelingjS are "getting^ through to 
t;he teacher. 1 ! o • s tf * 

2) Teacher's perceptions of child's attitudes; toward, school would be 
expected*' to Contribute to the way in which the teacher responds to 'the 
child. r In other words, such information mighty provide clues iijto 

the nature of a positive or negative' "vicious circle" that might be 

v " \ "", ' ' ' ' 

functioning regarding child's school attit&des and teacher's perceptions 

* x 

, of these* attitudes* • • 

1) As recommended by Raizen et al (1974, p. 174T) teacher summary, 
estimates could be obtained which parallel the parents summary estimates 
However, use of a system ranking children in relation to others in the 
cla'ss woul& nullify comparisons between parent and teacher estimates. 
Estimates could be obtained on: ' - « - 

a) Child's, overall happiness with the school situation, 
I b) Assessment o'f the importance of the student role to the 
•child. 

2) Student Role Behavior, Scale * " 
Author: • W^instein _ * ~ 
Spurce:' Johnson (1976, pp. 577-573) 

Variable: Teacher's assessments of social and achievement-related 
behavior.. s ° % 

Type of M: Rating Scale \ • . 

' . *** f . 

Age: Elementary sfehool, ,but no reason why it could not be employed 

Vwith teachers of younger children. * 



Comment; This test gives more than teacher's perception of child f s« 

attitude toward ^school, it gives teacher's ratings Of general 'c lass- 

. % 

room behavior* It is interesting to note that* a Validity study showed 

* * - 

that this scale corr^^ted ',86 with the sum .of teacher \s ratings of 

the child on 5 items relating to the extent the child's' schooly 

achievement measured up to his potential Sp^ .learning, the child's 

disruptiveness in class, his feelings of personal distress, his * - - 

ability to face new or difficult situations-^ and his relationships 

with his classmates. 

^ « 

3) Scale for Rating Pupil Development - Kindergarten and First-Grade Level 

Author: J. S. Renzulli , " 

* • * / < ' •* 

/Source* Johnson (1976, p. '129) • 
Variables: Developmental learning skills; social and emotional ' 

: ; , J. * 

development. / 
^ype of K: Rating Scale # ^ 

Comments: Items in Pai/t II (social-emotional development deal with x 
. among other areas, development of favorable interests* and attitudes 

. toward school.) This Is a comprehensive test that includes in Baft I 

■ A * ^ 

7 basic learning ^skills that children Qf this, age should be able to 
^master. Part' II/, the socioemotional section, ^icludes 9 areas, 
among which ^re: observing, listening,, manipulating, socializing, 
communicating* interacting with others.^ The comprehensiveness of the 
test possibly would make it a positive contribution to the st&dy. 



Particularly since' it is based on 1 e^perical research studies in •child' 

// v . -/ ' % 

psychology It's applicability to*dur population must be tesearcfred.. 



Home and Parents * \ 



Rollins (1-977) in a summary of key eurrent assessments Jjoints^oub 
that pareats'are fche most important inf luenCe # Qn the^yo'ung child s early 
education and development. • ■ " 



A)' Parents^ Role Expectations for Their Child - - 

' . ' ' ^ • . ' *\ * * 

• Washington (1975). presents a -.useful paradigm to illustrate the 3 

*' v V. " 1 * \ 

subsystems whose value orientations influence tfrfe goals and sticcefcs. definitions 

• i * ; . * ' • • 

of - Head Start; these are' the donor subsystem, the service delivery system ' 

' • / ' '". . * \ . • 

and the recipient -subsystem comprised .of children and parents who participate 

-t ' J • . . . \ V ' 

in Head Stkrt, 'According ,to Washington/ T, any attempt to measure the impact" p ^ 

of Head Statt^as a-' national progran mus£ taUe into account ✓the lvalue 

' * V _ * • * * * ' . > , . 

orientations of members of *dll thrj»e systems" (p. 83) . . - 4 

' . \ ^ • • ' 1 • - \' f " . - ' • 

This paradigm, raises the interesting possibility of assessing not only 

/ '* ' v ' ^ ' - ' 

parents and teachers, student and chiW role^dpi>cepts b\^t^ there of of ficial.s 



in the "donor 11 sul^^k&m, ie*, administrators using the« same .test as a 
l>asi$ fo% obtaining ft fconsensus. upon "which, significant dimensions of per- 



V 



sdnality to f ocus- - * *' * L . • * * * 

Investigating parentslch^ld role 'cojft^epts .^Btheir assessment of % how 

their Child is measuring/up tp these conceptions is of value r in th^ following 

* ' • • , J ' • ' * • * ' ' 

ways: -1. Such^informaj^bn provides input w^ich will helg. to . '* 

".evaluate the effects 'of • Head Start/ - ; • - \ 

2. -Exposes sources *of passible role conflict and or role 

. . . integration for ^the^chiia' ±e^ x gives* insight as tb the . 

pf the child l s experiences in being £tfth Head Start -stuSentS / 
and son or daughter in 'his/Her home envitonn\fentV- . • * 



3* A comparlsoit of, parent* s, teachers and the child's 

own role conceptions would be helpful in this regard. 

.Also useful might be to not§ the relationship between 
• •» * * « 

degree^f consonance among these role conceptions and tlje 

v^tious aspects of self-cancept of the child £1) ^nd y the 0 1 

child*s attitude t oward> school (V) * will help to evafuate . 

the degree of influence of H£ad Start on parents expectal&iens r 

» *' : ' 

through prerand post- measures. 

4. Enables us* to look at the' degree of similarity ^and 

differences between Heaji Start parents 'and teachers' expec- 
i * . 
tations based on regign and ethnic backgrounds ie., to * 

/ . 

identify areas of greatest potential conflict and* accord 
\ - L - • . ' ~ * 

aqd their effects on the child. . 



Word? of caution in measurement in this larea have been issued fry 

many. Collins /1977) observes that theory and/ measures development are 

- i 

still primitive, testing and observations outside the classroom are expensive, 
unobtrusive, and sensitive assessment remains more, an art than a science and 
child 'advocacy groups are apprehensive in the light of the soriry policy uses 

V- . > « 

» * . ' 

o'f evaluation results when decisionmakers^ read more Into the findings than 

the data will support. Overcoming these obstacles will not be easy, bu£* 

the attempt must be made in the long run interest of designing better 'programs 

.' ' K " ' • 

for children." (pp. 272-273) • 
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a )Parents ! Role. Expectations for .Child as Studen t ... ? C 

1. -Kellv y s (1955Q Role Construct Reportory? Test t . i * 

v Raizqn et al (1974, 179) recommend adaptation of this test to 

\ - 1 . • . ■ V- 

- obtain parent generated constructs of the .competent or well-d evelopfed 

* studetit • By asking the parents to supply item content in their own • * 

.terminology, language-culture bias problems of interviewing parents of 
* • 

low'SES children tising standardized. instruments, are attenuated. The 
consideration these authors give with respect % to problems in the use 
of evaluative terms is m important, (p. 182) Determining the extent to 
wh^gb^the characterization have positive or negative connotations for 
parents (for teachers) by use of Osgood's Semantic Differential would help to 
interpret* the evaluative data*. ^ 
**"b) Parent'Rqle Expectations for their Child in General 

In addition to parent* s perceptions of the student role, 4 it would ,* 
be important to obtain information on general expecatations and values 
implicit in parental conceptions of the role of the <phild and the relation- 
ship of these to parental conceptions of the child as student. These _ 
would be thought to be a significant factor in the issue of child level . 
and type of role integration or role conflict. For example, if parent 
felt positively about noisiness at home and negatively about this behavior 
in school it might present ^/-discrimination problem for the child which 
results in conflict;. , • - t • 




Field GujLde For the Study of Aspects of Subjective Culture 

* ' . * s 

Authors: H. C. Triardis and R t S. Malpass ' 
Source: 'Department of Psychology/ University of Illinois, Urbania, 
IL 6*1801 

Comment: This paper is a field guide presenting techniques and methods 
fpr the analysis of various aspects of sqbjective culture. ( ,l a human 
group's characteristic way of perceiving the man-made part of its 
environment. It includes the group's model, attitudes, norms, roles 
and values, p. 1). * ^ 



B) ^Observer's Ratings of Child y s 'Befravior at Home 

The ratings of the child's behavior at home will give a broader 

M." * , ' . • 

perspective on the impact of Head Start on the child; positive results, 
in terms of evidence of emotional growth or negative results* as a 
possible result of excessive ^ole conflict. The specific aspects of 
*.the child f _s behavior change will also be a significant consideration. 

1) Measures should be cfiosen after the data obtained 

\ 

from parents responses to the Kelley Role Construct 

s 

Repertory Test are analyzed - so that the aspects of 

behavior which are measured are those thought to be 

important b # y parents. Perhaps a more observational 

\ 

type measure would be useful in lessening the Effects 

" / " - . * . . - . 

of ^biases. Use of parents as observers might be 
reciiiivSider e*d if the combination 
"* .of the clarification- of communication resulting froiii 

the process of obtaining the Role Construct InformaticJn 

/ t " ' 

and the selection 6f a test which is in accord with 

. i * 

parents' own conceptions and values might mal^e*this 
1 possible. The following measures have been used to 

• V- • * s' - 

\ rate childrens behavior in the home: <<s . * 
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1) Child gehavior Checkli st^ . ... 

Author: R. Walker 
Source; Johnson (1976; p. 408)* 

. Variables: v Eight temparement variables 

* *■ ■ . ' 

* Type of M; Rating scale (in checklist form) 

*■ 

>Age; * *" 112 



-OLlOr 



treats of preschool children cdmi^ite; 



■ 'Parents of preschool children commit; Would need to be adapted 
*£or P -use r a$d by observers -rather than parents and with older 
chfldrBtifl^. " , w 

* It is 'interesting to note that tests of validity indicated /that 

• V ** • ■ • ' 

teacher's *an<J parents views showed little similarity. As 

Johnson asks, perhaps this is beciause children behaved differently 1 
•* * ^ • * ; 

at home and v at* school. 

The eight variable's considered are as follows; energetic-active, 
cyrious, thoughtful ± agreesive-assertive, fearful-anxious, social- 
friendly, excitable -tense, cooperative-confirming, cheerful-pt^essive. 

v * - " * V 

2) Scoring System for, Home & School 

Authors; M. E. Bernal & J. A. North 
Source:- Johnson, (1976 pp. 1203-1204) 
Variable; Behavior in home or school classroom"' 

• • ( ^ , . . 

-Type of M: Behavioral coding system. 

Age: 4 10 years . • 

* * . • 

, Comments: 4 major behavior categories are included; compliance- 

5 non-compliance,- annoying, deviant, and desirable behavior. 
* • I 

* The scoring system includes codes suitable for identification 

of children who are low in compliance and high in acting out a 

. ~ „ y • /" 

behaviors. Importantly it yields information regarding the conse- 

.se- 
quences produce^ by the child's acceptable and unacceptable . lf?haviors 

. and allows for comparison 'between the home and school. 



3) Scale .for Parents Rating 
Author;- R. N. Walker 

4 - 

Source: Johnson (1976 pp. *524-525) 
Variables: 10 temparement traits iti children, as judgecl by £Keir 4 parent's 



t * ' 1 1 O 



Typfr pf Mt Q-Sort * ' ^ V 

'Age: Parents of school-aged children * < < * , « 

Comments: Would need to be revised f or *use with rion-parenfc 
observers. Traits measured are energy, surgency^ so^cialness;^ 
Stability, aggressiveness, dominance, competitence', aqxitfity *and 

i • . • - • ; ' ' < 

control Scores are also derived. , 1 J* 9 

» ? 

Home Behavior Inventory \ * 

Author: E. S. Schaefer and M. Aaronson \ 

> » 

Source: Head Stai^Test Collection 

A Measures of Social Skills, 6 . 

Variables:** *6 categories of child behavior at home i . 

* * * ' 

Type of M: Inventory . 

Age:' Presdhool 

Comments: Categories are extraversion, task-oriented behavior," 
introversion, hostility, distractibility , and considerateness-. 

Frequency of behavior is rated. 

/ * • 

/ * 

Preprimary Profile: Introduction to My Child * „ 
Authors: H. , J. Schiff & M. I. Friedman 

Source: Guthrie .(1971) p. 21 , . , ; 

.Variable: Nature and interests of children including self -care, 

social behayior, skill development, language development, and 

< * «. 

previous experienbevv 

Age: Parent of Child entering school for first time 

> v \, . * . • 

Comment: Instrument is us$d ttf'assess development of child" afte 
first period in school through test - retest. 



See III, B., A, 18. 

* 

ChjJ.d f $ Behavior Traits "(for observer not parent rating) 

Author: P, Levinstein et ^ al « Verbal Interaction Projects, 

Source; Johnson (1976, p. 415-416) 1 

Variable; Some emotional 'development 

Type of M; Likert-Ty^e Scale 

Age: 2-12 years * ■ 

» » 

Comments; Used with low- income children can be used for teacher 
ratings III B. < , ^ ^ » 



/ 
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;C) Parent Expectations for Child *s Academic Success 



The functionfof self-fulfilling prophecy in depressing academic 
, achievement of fylack and bother minority child has often l)een considered. 
* * Since parents are knowiWfcp have much" influence, on the academic strivings 
. of their children,, parent expectations for child's academic success t \ 
would be expect^d'to influence the degree of actual success. 
lt> might, be recommended that very early in the program p4rents be asked *' 
4 to estimate their child's academic potential - to ha^aid guesses as to 
futute levef of academic success. The relative realism of the parents, u 
expectations can be assessed by Q^amining actual. school performance^ the" % 

results of tests in the 'Cognitive Domain^ and an assessment 'of child-task, 

; \ " * '\* 

behaviors, and teacher estimated of the* child's, potential. Asking parents, # as 4 

i 

tfaizen et al. (1974) propose to estimate their child's academic potential 
relative to his/her classmates and comparing these estimates with child T s 
^achievement level might not expose situations *in which parents low 
expectations are already artificially depressing the child's ^chieverftent 
levej.. A broader range of indicators of potential is needed. m y 



. r 
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Parent Involvement in School- ' 
- »— ? — . ■ r i « * 

Collinfe, (1977) discusses the importance of parent participation •'As 

.a mechanism for fostering continuity between the home and the school 11 * 

(p. 268). -fie quotes Comer &~Poussaint. (1975) who point 4:o the 

presence and interest of the parents as giving- a stamp, of approval 

. ' ' ' r 

to the staff and school work, enabling .the child' to 'identify with 

school work "and school people f> An assessment of parent involvement 

and. the importance Which parents attach to school success will provide 

data necessary for tlie, evaluation of the degree of impact of, parent 

• *• ... V** * J 

involvemerrt bn the ehild and on tho^parent as evidenced for Sample 

' in ^correlation wijpi' child's attitude and«b*ehavior iheasur$S\ /The / 

relationship between geographical and ethnic backgrounds and parent 

involvement would be considered to be a possibly Important^ iftediating 

' #" ' ' \— ' * * J* 

variable which should be analyzed. We might mention that, 

v , • , ( 

parent involvement might be thought to be an ^important mediator 

influencing congruity.of parent and teacher role perceptions. 
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al ' Archival fiata * ' - . * ° * " . 

— — ; — • V : . • . . •;. .. . 

Th& following list is based in large,, part on *e commenda colons *made 
by Raizea et al. (1974, p. 182) and» Collins (1977 p. 2ff7). Barent involve- 



ment can be rieasured by coding the following data. 



1) Rate of PTA attendee * x tJ ^ 1 ^ 

4 2*) Frequency of volunteering to 'be room parent, §ide, chauffeur, etfc. 
or in other parts of the^program. # . \ 

3) Response to open house or parent teacher ■ conference invitations 
* 4) Involvement in/or invitation of prpgraa ^activities for parents * 
themselves*, > ' % ^ . v r * % * K ~ 4 

5) .Employment in ,the program. v ^ . V 

" . ^ • ; — « 'jjp ' 

6) Participation' in decision making' roles in the program. w 

& ' :i !• ~ ' ' '*•• - 

.V- , • ; . * 



b) Importance , of School Success tp, Parent 



How c antral ai?d significant is the chiles sphool success (as defined 
by the\ parent) to the parent? . / v s \ 

» Parent involvement \in the program gives one .indication of, this dimensio 
Another^ ntaght be* provided, by interview-type Information, 



B> Parent Attitude Toward Ckilcft's -School Experience ..**"' '/ 

How parents feel about the child's current school experience would* 

• * ** 

be thought to influence tj^e child f s attitudes toward school and 

. ^-possibly classroom behavior as 'well. (The reverse is probably also 

J . ' < 

true). ' / . 

Parental involvement in school and importance attached to schooling 

.in general (VII, D),sh'ould be expected to correlate with thfs 

dimension. * 

1) Parent Opinion Survey # 
-Author:- F. Rhodes ' ■ - 

Source: Johnson (1976', p. 1015) t • < 

Valuable: Parental attitude toward child's, school exi>ea^ience» 
Type of M: iiikett^type rating scale m ^ 

Age: Parents of elementary school pupils K to Grade 6 

^ Comment; The scalejias been used to measure general parent satis- 

faction in evaluations of both regular and special education programs. 

a 

■ v , • • ■ • , . 
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7. Ch ild Soci al Role Perception^ and Integration 

. ~^ : : 

Ifeuser (1971) defined healthy psychosocial adjustment as ttm 

H ^rU:egration of self-images and social-role-images' over time in such. a ; 

way-ias to a£tow for the fullest se 1% development 11 or" at least for an* 

"adaptive self development" (se^Raizen tet ^1, 1974, p. 232). The -school 

worlji introduces a new set of role # s and requirements, 4 to the child and, 

his/her family particularly in the case of the minorities who have* felt 

a greater sense of alienation *from schools than the jnajority groups. To I 

•the ,extent tha>t tnese roJLes dre consonant with the noms of the sub-culti|re 

there will be little difficulty in role integration. Should', a£ is k \ % 

■O 0 _ % * 

probable these new norms, be different arid opposed in some ways to those 

• • ' I 

of . the minority sub culture the child and his/her family must either , * 

■ . . r 

reatructu^ their orientation^ maintain sets of si^uationally determined 



norms, or employ deviant adjustments to handle the unresolved dissonance.* 

Since the manner .in which the child resolvek thes6 conflicts will ce^t^ainly 

*and importantly influence his/her development, a look at both *th*e child's* 

perceptions of his/her Tole how he/she handles probable role conflicts 

* ' i **** ' 

D 1 
arising out of the Head Start, experience is crucial to understanding the 

* I 
effects of Head Start on the child's development. . 
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A) Ct/ild's Perception of Treacher, Peeri Parent Expectations of Him/Her ' 
Fin other "sections we have outline^ some aspects of the evaluation * 

of the* nature of the *ole demands ie. , II<IA and VIA comparisons of 

/ J ' ' 7 •' ■ . • - \ ~ * 

teacher's and parent f s student role expectations. In this section we 



% m 



V 



/ecommend examining the role demands frpm the child's point of view; ie f , 
^the child 1 s discriminations of parent, teacher and peer expectations 

related to his/her roles, ds, student, child and friend, * 

i * 

The following questions would be answered: a . ^ 

. How does the child see his/her role of student* in terms of both* 
parent and teacher expectations? * * 

How does -the child see his/her role as child , in > terms of parent 
expectations? , 

How does the .child view his/her*rple as friend, in terins of peer 
expectations? , _ , 

How dq these* perceptions dovetail? "Where are the soprces fcf' 
f ' . - » " - 

. conflict and stress from the child \s t point of view? * 

* • 

how do child perceptions relate to parent and teacher p*er-\ Jt 
ceptions (VIIA and VIA)? * * . ' 



°* " It wotild additionally be meaningful to assess the child 's 1 perceptions 

. 1 V. " ' / ' 

*of the roles^bf adufts ie % , parents and 'teachers. Understanding and accuracy . 

of perception of the role of the teacher Jan be a significant mediator! of 

the child's school attitudes, apdTperception of the roie of another plays a ' i 

certain role in child development. & * 
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, * - , - . * »' . \ ' - 

!•> Social Value Acquisition Battery • \fr \ . * 

- - ■ . - f ^ . .* 
Author i E. Ueott - < . % () . 4 

- . . : 

Source: /Walker '(1973; pp. 2?3-2£4) ■ " 
. - Variable: Child's- perceptions of cultural vdlue expectations, * .* 

- * ♦ • N * " - 

- conformity with 'these 'expectations and internalization of 3 * 

. ' ■ . . . i 

- * cultural values,* self -reliance^ cooperation and "compliance. - 

Type of Semip^iective,*^ If- report inventory, parent and ''teacher 

rating scaldb./ , , * * ?" % \ 

Age: 3 t 5 years $ ^ fcx, * * • 

• * Comment: Tes't wasxused with- under privileged Australian .preschool' 

children. It was found thajb^thes.e chilc$ten had- significantly higher 

* perceptions of r the culture 1 s exp'ectaj^ms for self-reliance and 

cooperation and* displayed ^ifnifitantly ^^^e^^onf ormlt^' with 

th#se expectations and gre^tet iht&ftalization of thefee values than 

a* control. group Cwfeich di3^o\attend nursery). * 




2) Self-Concept ancf Motivation Inventory 



PreschaoJ. - Kindergarten E»rm (also carlled What Fa^e Jtfoul& You Wear?) 

'(See IB,^A) '* ' ' 

Measures child/*s role expectation in i;eg^d to schooL. The sources 
examined yieided, few tests in this area, perhaps examination of the 
sociological literature would reveal additional role 'expectation £ 
assessment techniques? / 1 / - « 
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$) . Role, Integration - Role Conflict 

- * l * . * * 

*J Raizen at el (1974, 'p. 234) indicate that "If Head Start were effective 

eittber in helping children avoid pathological solutions to social role ' 

conflicts or, better yet, in facilitating resilient, growth-oriented styles 
*■ * 
jof *mult^le_ roJ.e ^inte gration, i£s contr ib^j^^c/^rm-term social competence 



would be inestima' 



ile." 



To what extent do these role expectations provide conflict in the 

child? To what extent is, the child successfully able to integrate role 

expectation??* What are. the ways in which potentially* conflicting roles 

jare handl^ by ^children whcrare successful and unsuccessful? How does 

success or -lack of success relate to the parent s attitudes Area (VI) and the 
, * , * ' r > , . * 

* * k * * " • * 

correlation cfcf these. to teacher f s 'attitudes. Area (VIII)? * 

\ * i ^ /* --. 

„ Part&pdTangwers to some of -these questions can be provided by data 

obtained in Wher 4 aijeas • It; might be conjectured that % to the extent .tlxat * 

iihe child is success'flul in^ the -resolution df his/her role conflicts, 
• * * ' *; • ■ * . 

C * , r . . * — - • ' * / * 

Various aspects of s^lf-co/icept would* tend Cq be higher. (Area I) 

v ^* * * ' * I i ** *r ' « 

" It might al^o i>e hypothesised, that success in resolution of role conflict 

* . - ' * "* ^ ( f •* * i v ' 

would be expressed in inor^ positive attitudes toward s'choor Area (V). 
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JB t . Other Measures of Good Socioe'motional Development 

A) Archival Data , These include all records and reports routinely kept 

: : r ' 

on the children in a school system: " (Raizen et al 1974, p. 190) Walker 

(1973) refers to these data as "unobtrusive measures" because they rely 
( ' ' <: . 

.on procedures that squire the researcher only to examine existing reports 

The following list is taken from Raizen et al (1974, p. 190) with . 

the exception of the last item. These authors recommend use of coding 

system for giving comparable scores to child outcomes under different 

record-keeping" methods. . 

1. .Placement , tracking or "special class" assignment. # 

2. Attendance and lateness rates. 

3. Referrals to school nurse. - ■ 

*4. School success and failure indices such ^s non academic grades special 

awards and demerits. « * . - , 

5. Frequency of being sentj .out of classroom for misbehavior ♦ " 

A recent test has included" a manual fol coding some forms of * * 

archiva3||data and worth considering. It is still in the experimental 

stage though it looks promising*: School Records Coding' Manual and T 

PupiloRecording Form % 

. - / ' . ^ r r % 

Author: N.F. 4 Watt ... * 
Source: Johnson (1976, pp. 576-577) 
Variable: Classroom. Behayior 

Tyge of M: Co3irig System and rating scale * 
Comment: "It offers a, highly specific system for coding the ad 

lib remarks about children's classtoom behavior, as ^ 
recorded in cumulative* school records." v 



£24 



B) Scales 'of Early Adjustment * # 

These scales are geared to measuring the effeots of Head Start on 
school readiness. According to Walker, (Raizen et al, 197A) these eatly " 
gains influences the relationship that the child establishes with the 
teacher and mutual expectations about ^the child's future performance, 
Raizen et al give low priority to these Erasures. They recotmaend that a,« 

specific set of scales based, on those used by Stearns (1971) and Wolff and 

■> " * ' 

Steiin (1967) be adapted for use. * * \ 



8 t * Otter Measures of Good Socioemotional Development J 

* , * •* 

A) A rchival Data . These include all records and reports ^puti^ely kept 

on the children in a school system. , (Raizen et al 1974, p. 190) Walker 

(1973) refers to these data as "unobtrusive measures" because they rely 

on procedures that require the researcher only to examine existing reports* 

* The following list is taken from Raizen et al (1974, p. 190) with 

, - the exception of the last 3.t£ta. These authors recommend use of a coding 

system for giving comparable scores, to child outcomes under different 

*. . * • , * 

+y % v recprd-keeping methods. %f ; 

1; Placement, tracking or "special class" assignment. 

2» Attendance; and lateness rates. - , J 

K 

3. ^Referrals to school nurse. 

. * • ■ * • , ; * 

4. School success and failure ipdices such as non academic grades special 

; e 

. awards and demerits.* • x 

5* Frequency of being sent out o;P classroom for misbehavior.. A recent 

n * 

test has included a manual for coding some forms of archival data and 

* - ■ t 

is worth considering. It is still in the experimental stage though it 

( looks promising Z : Schoo /^Records Coding M nnuat and P„ p/ ; Record inn 
' ■ > Form ~ 

•' .Author)' N.F. Watt •.- '* ; \ 

- •' . . Source:- •Johnson ( ISt76, pp.576-577 1 ) ' ' A 

Variable: Classroom Behavior 
Type of M:„Co<tJng System, and rating scale * • 

ThTad UH ff9rS , a '? rghlV WO'?'* ****** for codim 

the ad lib remarks about chijdren's.c/assroom 
behavior, as recorded In cumulative school records." 
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ADDENDUM I 



Role-Ta king Skills - V 

— : — — ■ — r~ ' * 

1. General discussions : ' . • * 

Weinstein (1969) * ' * 

Shantz (1975) .f 
Hoffman (1976) * 
0 ? Connor (1975) 

2\ SpatiaL Perspective 

Shlatas & Flavell (1976) ' 
Gottman et. al. (1975) < 

Ability to identify simple. emotions felt by another from 
facial cues or knowing^the 'situation 

Mossier et. aj. (197 5) 

Shantz (1975) 

Urb^rg & Doherty (1976) - 

Borke, Interpersonal Awareness Teyst (Johnson, 1976 p. 393) 

4. Social^fconditional reasoning skills - * 

i.e-. reasoning from a premise feo its logical conclusion in 
' reasoning about probably behavior~of others 

Greenberg et. al .(1977) „ 

5. Causal, attribution of emotion 
Green, (1977) 

6. Ability to take the role perspective of another on social taslte 
Fejffer & Gourevitch in Gottmarv etr~ST« (1975) 

7. Role taking ability and communications sjcills 

j 

. Shantz (1975) . • Brunner (1975) . • . 

Delia*"(?) ' Gottman. et. al. (1975) 

Wood (1977) ' Asher & Porke (1975) 
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ADDENDUM II: DEVELOPMENTS AND SEIF-HELP 



The following is a list of techniques measuring development and self- 
help. Time limitations did not permit a more intensive examination of 
this area of measurement. It is our feeling that use could be made of 
selected paVts of These scales - for example to self-help skills, but that 
o£her parts duplicate Information obtained through more specific measures, 
for example social skills. The problems of the nature of population tested 
to arrive at nox;ms can be dealt with by use of a criterion approach as 
suggested dn the introduction. [ 

1) Checklist for Early Recognition of Problems in the Classrooms 
(Johnson, 1976 p. 1171) j 

y 2) Social Activities .Scale (Johnson, 1976, p. 1210) 

3) Developmental Profile (He^d Start Test Collection, Social Skills 
(1977, p. 5)f / t ; , 

4) , Yesill Developmental Schedule (Head Start Test Collection, social 

skills*, '1977 p. 5) . < * 

5) Vineland Social Maturity Scale ' (Head Start Test Collection, Social 
^Skills; 1977 p. 11) 

6) Lexington Developmental Scale £ Lexington Development Scale Screening 
\ Ins trument _(Jobnsoji 1976, p. 93) 

7) . Mafrshalltown Behavior ial Development Profile , (Johnson, 1976 p. 95) 

8) Scale feor Rating Pupil Development , (JohnSoti, 1976, ^p. 129) . *| . 

9) . A Study pf the Developmental Behavi&r of Culturally Disadvantaged • 
■ Children: A Special Study- Report on the PAR. March 1968 Dukfe 

>U.niver s ity , N . C . 
- _ ED044430 TM000124 , 
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, AREAS 



I-SELF CONCEPT 



II PEERS' 



DOMAIN: - • SOCIO-EMOTlC 

' ' "! in ' iv - , • ■ • 

Classroom. Behavior *Task Behavior** 



D 

' I 

M. 

E 

N 

S 

I 

0 

N 

S 



A. General 
» a)Child report 
,b) inferred 

"B.As Learner 
Studenft- ". 

a) child report 

b) inferred 



A. » P 
Accept 



' * J 

eer / 

eptaikje 



B. Peer 

Interaction ^ 
Style 

(observational. 
Techniques) 



C. Locus of Control C. Response Range- 
in Relation' 



D . -Social Self 

E. Body Image 

F. Racial Self 
Concept. 



to Inter- 
personal 
Stimuli 



r 



A. Evaluatiori 
Based, upon 
Teachers Role 
Expectations 
(teacher-genera- 
ted constructs) 

B. Teacher & 
Observer* v 
Evaluation- 

v Based upon 
Standardized 
Constructs 

a) General 
instruments 

b) Screening 
devices 

c) Observation 
instruments' 



C. Global 

Teacher 
" Estimates 



& 



J 



*This area, includes child-teache^, child-peer, child-task, 
interactions as measured by the teacher using rating scaled 
& general classroom behavior measured by use of observation 
scales. 

; , . % * 

**This area includes child-task behavior as measured by specific 
tests or manipulations. 



A. Direction 
Following 

4 A 

• • \ 

B. Task completion 

& attention 
control 

* » * 

C. Test- taking - 
Behavior 

D. Reflectivity * 

E. Creativity 
'..F.poalsetting 

G. Curiosity^ & 
Competence 
Motivation 

H. Intentdon.al 

* c 

& 

Incidental 
Learning Cued 
Reinforcement 

Style 

I. Response Range 

, J f Non-Social * i 
Executive Skill* 



KtOther 



A.Child T s AttituV 
des .Toward . 
Teacher, School- 

* Environment 
Peers & Tasks 
'(expressed by 

child) 
B t Importance 
5hild, Attaches 
to School & 
'Intellectual 
Pursuits (express- 
ed by child) 

(J .Parental 
Assessment of 
Child's. ' • 
Attitude 

Towards t <~ 
School 

D. Teacher 

Assessment of 
Child's 
Attitude 
Toward Schpol. 



AtParental , 
Role Expectat- 
ions for Child 

a) as student 

b) in Ceneral 

* # 

B. Parental & 

Observer 1 s 

Ratings of 
•Child's Behavior 
- at tfome. B, 



C. Parental 
Expectations 
for Child's 
Academic 
Success 

l> # Pa*ental 
% Involvement 
in School 

a) Archival 
' Data* 

b) Imports nee 
, * of School 

Success to 
Parent 



Child's 
Perceptions 
of Teacher, 
Parent^Peer 
Expectations 
for His/Her 
Ro}.e as 
Student, child 
& Friend 

"Role Integra- 
tion & Role 
Conflict. 



A. Archival Data 

B. ScaJ.es of 
Early* 
Adjustment 



E.Tarcntal 
Attitudes 
Toward 

Child's School 
Experience 
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